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HERONDAS, VII. 96. 


dor’ éx AADAEOCEW zpyges, 


tavty 


So P is read by Professor Blass, and (if one 
may judge by the facsimile) this seems more 
faithful than the reading of Crusius who 
finds A, not A, in the first letter. His 
restoration dis t><€Aos, besides 
being in itself weak, is unsatisfactory on 
this account. Biicheler’s dreros 
may be set aside on several grounds. We 
require, as Mr. Nairn says, a word to express 
the idea of an exorbitant price, or of a 
person who would extort such a price, I 
suggest Alokéos <7A>éw zpygets, in favour 
of which the following considerations may 
be urged. 

It only needs the insertion of 7A, the 
letters of the papyrus being retained as 
they are. This 7A may have been lost 
before zp. The text from which the writer 
of P copied was defective here—at all 
events the scribe could not understand it, 
and he has recorded his perplexity by a 
marginal stroke. occurs in iii. 85—iv 
ypvéys. 

Assuming for the moment that AioXé€os 
(with synizesis of course) is right, it might 
be explained on either of two lines. The 
word was capable of being used metaphor- 
ically to denote an exceedingly rapacious 
person, for among its meanings we find, 
given by Hesychius, that of 6 xatxias dvepos. 
It is hard to believe this to have been a 
mere fiction of his—that it came either de 
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suo or de nihilo. If, however, it be authori- 
tative, we may, perhaps, assume that the 
word AioAe’s bore this sense among the 
Ephesians (the scene of vii. is probably 
Ephesus) or at all events within the range 
of the spoken language from which Herondas 
derived his vocabulary. Thus the shoe- 
maker, Kerdén, would be taunted with a 
rapacity worse than that of a violent wind. 
The other line of possible interpretation, 
and that which I prefer, is the following. 
Aioded’s as a racial or national name may, 
especially (as would here have been the 
case) in the mouths of neighbouring 
Tonians, have contracted an invidious or 
vituperative connotation. We know how 
easily such names, in the speech of con- 
tiguous races, sharply engaged perhaps in 
trade competition, lend themselves to the 
conveyanceof malicious imputations. When, 
moreover, we reflect on the various forma- 
tions for stems of the same root as AioAevs 
which (from the time of Sicvdos Aiodédys) 
were used to designate craftiness and 
deceit, it seems not improbable that the word 
AioXev’s itself may have had some such sense 
in Ionian parlance, In Plato Crat. 409 a, 
we read—ro dé rouxiAAew Kai aiodeiv tadrov. 
Aeschylus in fragment 185 (Dind.)—xpy- 
drawdhy—uses dzratohy for fraud, which, 
by the way, Aristophanes i in the Nubes 1150 
personifies as ’A7aiAn. Aeschylus also in 
the Choephoroe 1002 has the term éévwv 
drawAnpwa. The Schol. in Theocrit. i. 56 
writes (on the adjective 
yap To drarav—a statement which may be 
U 
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taken per se, irrespectively of its relevancy 
or value as a note on the line of Theocritus. 
Sophocles Fr. 815 (if Toup’s probable 
correction of ‘Sophocles’ for ‘ Hierocles’ be 
adopted) has pnd’ aiddile ravra: where 
=rouxiAAew, in the special sense of dealing 
subtly or disingenuously. AioA‘few, pro- 
perly=‘to speak or act like an Aeolian,’ 
is analogous to 
formations which implied the practice of 
treachery and fraud, regarded by their 
neighbours as characteristic of Egyptians 
and Cilicians. If, then, the leading deriva- 
tive of Aiodevs (which, not aiddos, must give 
the stem of aioA‘few in the above uses) bore 
the sense of ‘swindling,’ the noun, to which 
there is but one step back, may well have 
borne the meaning of a swindler par excel- 
lence. Thus Aiodéos might be ren- 
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dered ‘ exact more than an Aeolian,’ z.e. than 
a ‘prince of extortioners,’ would. We have 
in some modern race-names analogies which 
would easily enable one to supply a term 
corresponding to Aeolian here. Herondas 
himself was not insensible to the racial 
antipathy expressed in the invidious aioA‘Zev. 
In his Proém, he tells us that his commis- 
sion from the Muses directed him to write 
expressly for the i.e. the Ionians. 
Though, then, there may be no other instance 
of AioXeds actually so used, yet it certainly 
could have been so used ; and if its assump- 
tion here restores sense with a minimum of 
violence, it may perhaps be allowed to stand 
until something better is proposed. 
Joun I. Brare. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


ON XENOPHON, MEMORABILIA 1. 6. 13. 


In the last number of this Review Dr. 
Henry Jackson refers to my note (xvi. 270) 
on Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 13. I do not take 
dpotws there in his sense of wnder the like 
circumstances. Indeed I very much doubt 
whether it could mean that at all. In any 
case, when it is used with regard to twothings 
(here dpa and codia), there is surely a strong 
presumption that it means equally or alike, 


as in the parallel passages cited by Kiihner. 
Reading adverbs for adjectives, I translate 
‘beauty and wisdom may be both alike 
creditably and both alike discreditably 
disposed of.’ If I understand Kiihner 
rightly, he gave duotws yet a third sense, 
as well as, (discreditable as well as creditable). 


H. Ricwarps. 


THE METRICAL DIVISION OF COMPOUND WORDS IN VIRGIL. 


In the interesting and almost complete 
collection of facts and rules respecting 
the Virgilian Hexameter, recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Winbolt, the treatment of 
the topic above indicated, or rather the 
want of any treatment, suggests that atten- 
tion may profitably be called to it. 

On the subject of Tmesis (p. 212) it is 
said in parenthesis that 

We omit a fanciful form discovered by Miiller 


which he says occurs when a part of a compound 
is separated from the verb by caesure. 


On p. 85 a foot-note to the verse 
navibus, infandum, amissis unius ob iram 
says that 


M. Plessis would defend it by counting a 
caesura by tmesis after the first syllable of 


infandum. Such caesura he says is permissible 
by tmesis between the prefix of a compound 
word and the rest of the word: thus de-|torquct, 
im-|mensus. 


Nothing more, so far as I have observed, 
is said on the topic, and the impressjon thus 
suggested is that it has no general import- 
ance, and perhaps little reality. This how- 
ever is not the truth. In Virgil’s metre the 
tmesis of compound words has an importance 
second only to the division between one 
word and another. Without professing to 
exhaust the subject, we will illustrate it 
in one very important application, the 
metrical division of the third foot. For 
this, the general rule in Virgil may be stated 
thus : 

The third foot of the hexameter, unless 


00 


\w 
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contained in a Greek word or a proper 
name, should be divided either by a caesura 
or by a tmesis. 

This is true with exceptions not only rare 
but almost always explicable by special con- 
siderations. But without the last alterna- 
tive the statement would be wrong. 

Take for example the Sixth Book of the 
Aeneid. It contains, if I have counted right, 
36 verses which have no caesura (proper) in 
the third foot. In 11! of the 36 the third 
foot is contained in a proper name, as 


in foribus letum Androgeo: tum pendere 
poenas— 

talibus adfata Aenean, nec sacra moran- 
tur— 

praecipue pius Aeneas. tum iussa Sibyllae— 

Aeneas matri Eumenidum magnaeque 
sorori— 


and where this is the case, it seems to be 
indifferent whether the name is a compound 
or not: the indivisible name Aeneas is so 
placed in the verse with a frequency almost 
tiresome. To give exceptional treatment to 
proper names is the habit of Virgil, and in- 
deed of poets generally. But of the remain- 
ing 25 verses? all except one exhibit a 
third foot divided by tmesis, so that the 
missing caesura is at least partially re- 
presented by the division of a compound : 


praeterea iacet ex-animum tibi corpus 
amici— 

coniciunt, pars in-genti subiere feretro— 

his actis propere ex-sequitur praecepta Si- 
byllae— 

Tisiphone quatit in-sultans, torvosque sinis- 
tra— 

en, huius, nate, au-spiciis illa incluta 
Roma— 


and the like. Even the one exception (327) 
is an exception only apparent— 


nec ripas datur hor-rendas et rauca fluenta— 


for, though the word horrendas is not etymo- 
logically divisible, there can, I suppose, be 
no doubt that, for the sake of effect and 
with a view to its meaning, it is here to be 
divided, in pronunciation and for the ear, as 
above indicated, each 7 being separately 
heard and strongly rolled ; so that the case 
is only a more subtle application of the 
general rule. 


120, 40, 176, 250, 261, 447, 489, 529, 703, 830, 
97 


2'99, 100, 148, 149, 186, 197, 213, 222, 236, 254, 
345, 382, 408, 414, 415, 428, 465, 571, 607, 614, 684, 
698, 781, 831, — 327. 7 


It need not be said that Virgil uses countless 
non-divisible words, such as fundabat, na- 
torum, reginae, venturi, seminibus, etc., etc., 
which, as far as prosody is concerned, might 
be so placed in the verse. But as a general 
rule they are excluded in favour of divisible 
compounds, a preference which can be 
explained only by supposing that the 
division of the compound was to the poet’s 
ear significant, and served, by compensating 
for the caesura, to preserve the balance of 
the verse. 

Thus in 


navibus, infandum, a-missis unius ob iram 


we should notice, as more important than 
the divisibility of infandum (though that is 
material), the divisibility of a-missis: it is 
this which brings the verse within the 
ordinary limits of the poet. 

The severity of Aeneid VJ is, as we might 
expect, a little beyond the common standard, 
though the tendency and principle is the 
same elsewhere. In Aeneid J I find the 
following abnormal verses : 


25 necdum etiam caussae irarum saevique 
dolores— 

540 permittit patria? Aospitio prohibemur 
arenae. 


In the following, from the same Book, 


180 Aeneas scopulum inter-ea conscendit, et 
omnem— 

224 despiciens mare veli-volum terrasque ia- 
centes— 

418 corripuere viam inter-ea qua semita 
monstrat— 


we have tmesis at the trochee, of which 
Book VI, I think, does not happen to give « 
specimen.* In Book II we have 


137 nec mihi iam patriam antiqguam spes 
ulla videndi—* 

222 clamores simul horrendos ad sidera 
tollit—* 

300 Anchisae domus arboribusque obtecta 
recessit— 


In Book IV: 


99 quin potius pacem aeternam pactosque 
hymenaeos— 

201 excubias divum aeternas pecudumque 
cruore— 


3 Cf. Aen. 2. 57; 4. 291, 465 ; etc. 
4 But Virgil probably (and perhaps rightly) con- 
ceived ant-iquus to be a compound and separable. 
5 Cf. 6. 327 above. 
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405 convectant calle angusto ; pars grandia 
trudunt— 

431 non iam coniugium antiquum, quod 
prodidit, oro— 

538 iussa sequar? quiane auxilio iuvat ante 
levatos— 

633 namque suam patria antiqua cinis ater 
habebat— 


In Book V: 


170 radit iter laevum interior, subitoque 
priorem— 

250 victori chlamydem auratam, quam plu- 
rima cireum— 

316 corripiunt spatia audito limenque relin- 
quunt— 

468 ast illum fidi aequales genua aegra 
trahentem— 

608 multa movens, necdum antiquum satu- 
rata dolorem. 


In most of these it will easily be perceived 
that the exception is rule-proving ; either in 
the weight of the word, or in the general 
sense and rhetoric there is something which 
justifies to the ear the unusual rhythm. If 
any may be regarded as a mere license, it is 
TI. 300, not one of the poet’s strongest or 
happiest lines. Those verses, which obey the 
rule and show tmesis, are everywhere the 
vast majority. 

It is worth notice, though not strictly 
within the limits of our subject, that almost 


every one of the exceptions here quoted’ 


exhibits an elision before the exceptional 
word, and has thus an ‘apparent caesura’ 
(in Mr. Winbolt’s terminology) at the 
penthemimeral place. And this is usual, 
though not absolutely universal ; see Georg. 
2. 5, an interesting case. 

Many other applications of the principle 
may be observed. Thus, although Virgil’s 


per conubia nostra, per in-ceptos hyme- 
naeos 


is partly shaped by recollection of Catullus, 
it exhibits a Virgilian nicety in the tmesis 
which marks the place of the hephthemimeral 


caesura, and thus brings the verse almost 
within the ordinary Virgilian rules. 
Catullus, in his similar verse, has the in- 
divisible optatos at that place. 

Again, a common combination of caesurae 
in Virgil is this 
infandum,|regina, |iubes|renovare dolorem 


occurring, Mr. Winbolt says,! about once in 
11 verses. Much more rare, ‘about 1 in 
400,’ is the type having only the two latter 
of these three caesurae 


cornua detorquentque ; | ferunt | sua flamina 
classem. 


Now in these circumstances we cannot treat 
as indifferent the fact that in the much more 
rare type the missing caesura is represented 
by a tmesis. Every one of Mr. Winbolt’s 
four examples shows this phenomenon, which 
is scarcely less important for Virgilian metre 
than the caesurae themselves: add to the 
above 


omnia cor-ripuisse: | metum | iam ad limina 
ferri— 

impulit ef-funditque [solo, | Turnusque secu- 
tus— 

moenia, 
caeli. 


sub-limemque | feres | ad sidera 


Whether this rule is universal I have not 
ascertained, and probably exceptions may be 
found. But it is manifest that Virgil felt 
the tmesis, and calculated on its rhythmical 
effect. 

To treat the topic fully is not the purpose 
of this note, still less to make any com- 
plaint against Mr. Winbolt. It is the very 
fulness of his treatise which leads me to 
suppose that a topic, for which he does not 
find adequate place, requires some further 
notice. And indeed I have never seen any 
treatment answering quite sufficiently to 
the facts. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


1 83. 


ON THE FRAGMENTS _OF AN EPITOME OF LIVY DISCOVERED AT 
OXYRHYNCHUS. 


By the kindness of Messrs. Grenfell and portion of the new Oxyrhynchus volume 
Hunt, and Mr. Warde Fowler, I have had which contains these fragments. A good 


the advantage of studying in proof the 


many of the suggestions made by me 


cr 
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privately have been used in the publication ; 
but much matter more or less debateable the 
editors were of course unable touse. In the 
present article I propose to confine myself to 
the most necessary task, the constitution 
of the text, dealing with subject-matter only 
in close connexion with the text, and leaving 
over many aspects of the new discovery for 
discussion in a future article. In studying 
the fragments (which, or their compiler, I 
denote by O, indicating where necessary the 
original by O! and the corruptions by O*) 
one is struck by their close correspondence 
with the actual words of Livy when those 
have been preserved. Much of Livy’s word- 
ing has filtered down into the works of late 
compilers, and the safest guide to the restora- 
tion of the epitome, where Livy is lost, is the 
extant literature. I have endeavoured to 
avoid repeating matter contained in the 
publication by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
along with which this article is intended to 
be read. The references to lines are to those 
of the published text. I use Epit. (with 
GH) for the old Epitome of Livy. 


Boox 37. 


Lines 1-6: the compiler has an eye for 
the Spanish peninsula throughout. The 
excerpts from Livy 37 only begin with c. 46 
§ 7, but they include two references to 
Spanish affairs. The names of the consuls 
for 189 B.c. are taken from c. 48 and the 
story of the pontifex maximus and the 
flamen from c. 51. It is natural therefore 
to refer 1. 3 [Aetoli]s pas iterwm data est to 
c. 49. But, curiously, that passage displays 
the hostility of the Romans tothe Aetolians 
as extreme. Has O been misled by the 
mention earlier in the book of indutiae twice 
accorded to the Aetolians? (c. 1 $ 1 and ¢.7 
§ 6.) Or has O anticipated the mention 
of the peace in 38 cc. 11-12? Against this 
is the fact that he adheres almost slavishly 
to Livy’s order. It is curious indeed that 
in his extracts from 38 he does not mention 
the final peace. It is more likely that the 
text here is wrong, and that non has dropt 
out before data, or rather that data is an 
error for negata, tor which cf. 1. 202 praemium 
neyatum and Liv. 37 § 1 negari pacem. The 
iterum refers back toc. 1. In Il. 5, 6 pro- 
ficisci in Sardiniam [..... ] ant, the letters 
ant represent a corruption of a perfect ending 
in vit, the word being perhaps impedivit or 
even denegavit rather than retinuit or tenuit, 
which are less suited to the infinitive. In 
1. 5 perhaps the sight of Quirinalem in Livy’s 
text caused the use of the wrong case. 


1. 7: [vastati]. Livy here has fusi fuga- 
tique; cf. ll. 13; 83. As to Rhodonia 
desoli deducta, the original compiler may 
have mentioned (like Epit.) both the Rhodian 
embassy about Soli (c. 56) and the founda- 
tion of Bononia. Perhaps our scribe ought 
to have written either Bononia de scto deducta 
(Liv. 37, 57 § 7) or B. de Boiis d. (ib. § 8 
de Gallis Botts). 

ll. 8-10: the verbal errors in the account 
of Glabrio’s candidature are not easy to 
explain. For minantes [accusa]tionem com- 
pellitoribus perhaps minanti a. competitori 
(Cato) should be adopted. For composito 
GH give proposito, but the word may be 
right (‘by arrangement’) ; it would describe 
fairly the withdrawal cf the candidature by 
Glabrio, along with the dropping of the 
fine by the tribunes. 


38. 


1. 12: this first sentence like the first in 
Epit. covers ce. 1-12. 

1, 13: no battle was fought with the 
Gallograeci in Pamphylia, but O has been 
deceived by the mention of that district in 
ce. 13 § and ce. 15 § 7. 

1. 14: [tota Asia liberata must be right, 
in view of c. 16 § 12 and c. 48 §§ 1, 5. 

ib.: O has taken captiva from one sentence 
of Liv. (c. 24 § 2) and Orgiagontis from the 
next, while nobilis (unless deduced by O 
from the story) represents eximia forma. 
Both Epit. and O go beyond the text in 
saying that the lady slew her oppressor. 

IL. 15, 16: aurum admit [t..... ] poscen- 
tem occidit. A crabbed passage. It is 
natural to suppose with GH that O! had 
pensantem, which is in Livy; but how to 
complete the reading with this is hard to 
see. Maybe poscentem is a mistake for 
portantes, referring to the duo ne plus 
necessarit who were allowed to bring the 
ransom. In that case read; admittentem, 
which would partly account for the change 
of portantes to poscentem ; for assimilation 
is a besetting sin of O; ef. ll. 33, 37, 95, 
100, 115. This solution I now prefer to my 
earlier conjecture admissos suos poscentem. 

1,18: from ce. 26-34, but a misdescrip- 
tion. There was much killing, but no 
proelia between Achaeans and Lacedae- 
monians. 

ll. 20, 21: read [immensa plraeda per 
Thra|eces rapta. 

1. 26: in the account of the trial of P. 
Scipio, ne revocaretur represents Livy’s ne 
causam dicat. 

ll. 27, 8: L. Cornelius Scipio dam{natus 
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.+.+]. ent. Comparing Liv. c.55 § 9 we 
may with probability write L. C. S. d. XL 
pecuniae. 

Book 39. 


1. 30: Ligures perdomiti. 
statement than Livy’s. 

1, 31: vfiae Flaminia elt Aemiliana 
munitale. So GH. But this gives only a 
loose correspondence with Livy’s words 
viamque a Placentia usque Ariminum per- 
dusxit (sc. M. Aemilius), which appear in 
Epit. as MM. Aemilius....viam Placentia 
usque Ariminum perductam Flaminiae iunxit. 
One would at least expect in O éunctae (or 
possibly wnitae) if the rest of the reading 
given by GH be kept. 

1, 32: Latinorum [multitudo hom)inum 
coacta ab Roma reldire would accord with 
Liv., who has redire and multitudine onerante 
in § 6 and multitudinem above. Another 
possible restoration, looking to Liv., is 
Latinorum [civium per Terent]}i\{n}um, but 
this is less likely. 

1, 33: (triumph of Manlius). Liv. sug- 
gests Cn. Manlius de Gallograecis in triumpho 
tulit awrum. The m before de is a remnant 
of Manlium written for Manlius (cf. n. on 
ll. 15, 16)) and the termination of aurum 
was written am. The words that follow, viz. 
[. peleunia quae trans{lata erat..... ] tis 
ple)r[sloluta must be further emended from 
Livy’s text: senatus consultum factum est ut 
ex pecunia quae in triumpho translata esset, 
stipendium collatum a populo in publicum, 
quod eius solutum antea non esset, solveretur. 
Vicenos quinos et semisses in milia aeris 
quaestores urbani ... solverunt. Hence read 
e pecunia quae translata erat XXVS aeris 
persolutum (probably this word in O? has 
been assimilated to pecunia). 

l. 38: Rutilius for Rutilus, as in 1. 50 
Licinio for Licino. 

1, 40: the Bacchanalian conspiracy. 
Probably O! had indiciwm deferentibus not 
referentibus (cf. Liv. c. 14 § 2 delata). In 
this connexion deferre was so familiar all 
through the Imperial time that it is not likely 
to have been changed. The gap after Bac- 
chanalia sublata may be filled up by per 
senatum or s-consulto (less likely). Some 
mention of the senate is highly probable. 

ll. 40, 41: it is curious that Hispani 
subacti is taken from a hypothetical state- 
ment in Liv. c. 22 § 10 H. subacti forent ete. 

ll. 45 sg.: here Livy’s order is not 
followed. The words Gallis in Italiam 
transgressis come from c. 22 § 6 Galli Trans- 
alpint transgressi in Venetiam. But in 
ce. 45 § 7 these Gauls are still in the valley 


A stronger 
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of the Po, and a praetor receives orders to 
attend to them. Marcellus is not named 
before c. 54. He requires L. Porcius the 
proconsul to call on the Gauls to surrender, 
and they comply. The word persuasit is 
odd, as the barbarians were driven out (c. 55 
§ 4 Gallis . .. exactis). I should write 
[ plersuasit [ut Italia excedere|nt rather than 
trans Alpes redirent (GH) ; relying on Liv. 
ce. 54§ 13 Galli... Italia excesserunt. 

149: Ligures fulgati......... ] 
llis accepta. Nothing in Liv. explains 
accepta, which must be corrupt. Some 
words in c. 32 § 2 Sempronius .. . Ligures 
vastando urendoque vicos et castella, seem 
to lead on to Ligures fusi, vicis cus- 
tellis accensis; or L. fusi, vict et castella 
accensa. Atfirst thought . . . dis accepta 
might be a relic of repulsis acceptis in refer- 
ence to the consular elections narrated in 
Liv. c. 32, where (in most texts) repulsis 
twice occurs. But syntax renders the 
solution difficult. 

1, 51: homini ecd [ 
efict damnati. This should probably run 
hominum ad Naevio pr. veneficri d. ; 
ef. Liv. ce. 41 § 6 (Naevius) ad duo milia 
hominum damnavit. 

1, 52: write LZ. Quintius Flau[mininus cos. 
in| Gallia and compare c. 42 § 5 consularem ; 
§ 8 in Galliam provinciam ; Cie. Cato m. 42 
cum esset L. Flamininus consul in Gallia. 

1.56: perhaps a Catone cen|s. senatorio 
loco motus, in accordance with c. 42 § 6 
senatorio loco movit. 

1, 60: per triduum should fill the gap ; 
see c. 46$ 2 P. Licinii funeris causa.... 
ludi funebres per triduum facti. <A little 
later I should prefer defunctum quod to 
evenit id quod (GH) because of Livy’s 
defunctosque volgo ferebant quod inter fatalia 
vates cecinissent, a passage which also indi- 
cates vates cecinerat fato (or fatale) taberna- 
cula in foro futura for the remainder of the 
sentence in O. 

1. 63-5: the cure of these lacunose lines 
is not easy. The first portion is related be- 
yond question to Liv. c. 50 § 11 memoriae 
mandatum est tres claros imperatores eo anno 
decessisse, Philopoemenen Hannibalem P. 
Scipionem, and probably the remainder con- 
cerns Hannibal’s death in ec. 51. The 
original may have run nearly thus: interi- 
isse tradunt (or traditum) Philopoemenem 
Hannibalem P. Scipionem. Flamininus 
Hannibalem obire (or mori) coegit. 


Boox 40. 


1. 68: something like Ligurum bellum 
decretum a senatu, from c. 1. 
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1. 69: only the mysterious ¢llitesin is 
preserved in this 1. which was probably 
drawn from c. 1 in Hispaniam utramque 
quae ducerentur quattuor milia peditum 
civium Romanorum et ducenti equites etc. 
Hence the 1. may be completed thus : eguites 
pedites in Hispaniam utramque scripti. 

1, 70: the tale of Theoxena is from c. 4. 
The following will give the gist, at least, of 
the original : Theoxen|[a enecatis liberis] in 
mare\m} fugiens se tecit. 

1. 72: (the strife of Demetrius and Per- 
seus). For the queer grimonibus the most 
likely correction is criminibus as in c. 12 
§ 6 confictt . . . criminis, also c. 13 § 1, 
and e. 23 § 8 Persei criminibus. But fictis 
querimoniis, a phrase found in literature, is 
also possible. The story in O was fashioned 
sowewhat thus: D. fictis criminibus [accusa- 
tus « fratre| per patrem coactuls causam 
perorare, or peroravit if coactus is an error 
for vocatus (cf. c. 8 § 4 vocari .. . tussit). 

1, 74: the error in Lentulo is due to Liv. 
in whose text O perhaps also found quod for 


quot. 
1. 75: perhaps O abbreviated Jibri to li, 
and ]. 82 possibly ended with lis fwit. 


48. 


1, 83: adversus Cha[r]taginienses may 
have been preceded by a reference to the 
mighty battle between the forces of Masi- 
nissa and Carthage which Scipio witnessed 
from an eminence, even as Zeus looked on 
at the Homeric battles. (The comparison is 
Scipio’s own.) Kornemann’s suggestion 
that in Epit. 48 Servius Sulpicius Galba 
male adversus Lusitanos pugnavit, the ex- 
pression male means ‘perfidiously’ not 
‘unsuccessfully’ seems to me improbable. 
The good fortune of Galba is represented by 
Appian. Jb. 58 as trivial; his defeat as 
crushing. Orosius omits mention of his luck 
and says that only he and a handful of his 
men escaped destruction. Epit. takes the 
same line as Orosius, but O has (perversely) 
laid stress on the unimportant successes, 
unless we suppose that Lusitant vastati is a 
blundering version of Lucullus consul, cum 
Claudius Marcellus cui successerat pacasse 
omnes Celtiberiae populus videretur (Epit.). 
Or again, O may have had before him in 
Livy something coinciding with Appian’s 
account of Galba’s operations when he began 
to recover from disaster: Jb. 59 | AovcovA- 
dos] tiv Avotaviay Kata pépos 

1]. 84: that O mentioned a Cethegus 
charged with stuprum is certain. It is just 


possible that this may be C. Cornelius 
Cethegus who attacked Galba (Epit. 49). In 
that case we are reminded of a charge of 
indecency which was hurled by Galba at 
another antagonist, L. Scribonius Libo (Cic. 
De Or. 2, 263). The P. Decim of O recalls 
indeed Liv. 39, c. 39 § 1 where a C. Decimius 
and a P. Cornelius are brought together, 
but it is a coincidence merely. If Decim be 
supposed a fragment of the name Decimius, 
two of the name played a part in the politics 
of the period, a C. Decimius several times 
mentioned in Liv. 42-5, while L. Decimius 
appears in 42. If however su is part of a 
cognomen, we may read P. Decii Subulonis ; 
this name occurs several times in Liv. 43-5. 
On the whole this seems more likely. Korne- 
mann’s conjecture that Cornelius is a centu- 
rion who was ‘mori coactus’ in prison be- 
cause of stwprum in the case of an adulescens 
ingenuus (Val. Max. 6, 1, 10), occurred 
to me also, but I rejected it because it is 
hard to reconcile damnatus in 1. 86 
with mori coactus. To all appearance in 
O there is allusion to a trial for stuprum per 
vim illatum and to a pecuniary penalty 
imposed. The letters dew (or 7) in 1. 85 
point to a sum of money, perhaps DU 
aeris. I still think ancillam the most 
probable correction for a.ictam. 


Boox 49. 


ll. 88, 9: Oros. 4,22 § land Epit. 49 
shew that Liv. is closely followed. 

ll. 89, 90: Uticlenses [blenigne /ocant 
auxiliate. The corruption is deep ; perhaps 
underlying it is the Livian phrase benigne 
locuti auditique (43, c. 17 § 4). If awailiate 
(sc. sunt) is the true lection (GH), locant 
may have sprung from Jlegati ; cf. Uticenses 
legati in Epit. 49. What one would have 
expected is some mention of the deditio as 
in Polyb. 36,1, 1; App. Lib. 75 and Epit. 
49. But there is no room for it, and the 
word deditio would not occur twice in two 
lines. 

1. 90: in spite of appearances and Epit. 
I think one embassy is indicated here, not 
two; viz. that which met the consuls and 
surrendered the armaments of Carthage 
(Polyb. 36,4, 6 and Epit.). Orosius 4, 22 $$ 2, 
3 in the same way passes over the mission 
to Rome, and describes the surrender of 
weapons, the new demands, and the outbreak 
of war, all in one sentence. 

1, 92: read mo[ta ira ad arma] redierunt, 
on account of Flor. 2, 15, 8 quod . . . movit 
iras ut extrema mallent. Comploratum igitur 
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93: probably Roman]os equite|g Cartha- 
ginienses pepulerunt, alluding to losses in- 
flicted by Himileo (Phamea) the cavalry 
leader. See App. Lid. cc. 97, 100, 104 and 
Zonar. 9,27 Mavidwos xaxovpevos ‘IpiAko- 
vos Tov Tov Kapyxnodoviwv The word 
Scipio which follows pepulerunt in O may be 
part of a statement that Scipio was the only 
man whom Phamea feared. The twenty-one 
missing letters may give Scipio[nis pugnam 
vitavit Phamea ; cf. Polyb. 36, 6, 1 6 Bapéas 

. Tas Tpds Skitiwva and 
App. Lib. 100. 

ll. 95 the broken tale Aemiliani 
fidem p I would complete by aid of Diod. 32, 7, 
who says that Scipio alone of the Romans 
tas dofeicas éryjper; SO no besieged 
Carthaginian would surrender unless he 
were a party to the terms. The reputation 
of Scipio in Spain is similarly described by 
Appian /b, 54; and we have like accounts 
of Tiberius Gracchus, father and son. We 
may therefore write Aemilianus fidem p[rae- 
stitit hostibus| with some confidence that the 
drift of the original is rendered. For the 
assimilation of Aemilianus to Aemiliani 
which immediately follows cf. n. on ll. 15, 
16. Next comes the rescue of a besieged 
Roman force by Scipio, which looks not so 
much like the exploit at Nepheris (GH) as 
the repulse of the Carthaginians at an earlier 
date from the Roman camp. With liberatus 
cf. Epit. Jiberatum and castrorum liberatorum 
and App. 102; Dio fragm. 69 ; Plin. n.h, 22, 
13. This won for Scipio the corona obsidi- 
onalis (Vir. il. 59), and is the kind of per- 
sonal achievement to which O inclines. 
Next comes a gap of sixteen letters followed 


(mysteriously) by per Caridemum poe[.... . ] 
after which we have the attack on Galba 
for his misdeeds in Lusitania. We may 
choose between two remedies. We may 
imagine O to have recorded the famous 
quotation of Cato about Scipio, ofos rérvuta 
x7.A. of which many writers speak. It is 
mentioned in Epit. just before the case of 
Galba. This alternative inclines to some- 
thing like a Catone laudatus per Homerum 
poemate, The other assumption is that the 
excerpt about Galba began immediately after 
liberatus, and if that be so the substance of 
it may be contained in vir perfidissimus (or 
summae perfidiae, Val. Max. 9, 6, 2) per Scri- 
bonium (i.e. Libonem) pro rostris (Val. Max. 
8, 1, 2). O often corrupted names deeply. 
The first alternative is preferable, 

1. 98: the narrative about Galba must 
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have been somewhat of this fashion: Ser. 
Galba a Lusitanis reus productius II filios 
duxit et Galli fili<um> quos flens com|{men- 
davit}. I prefer commendavit to complexus 
(Epit. and GH) because of Cic. Brut. 89 
Galba .. . cum suos filios tum C. Galli etiam 
Silium flens commendabat ; also De Or. 1, 228 
commendasset ; Val. Max. 8, 1, 2 liberos suos 
et.... Galli filium flens commendare coepit 
(where populo, inserted by some MSS. and 
edd., is needless). It is clear on a compari- 
son of Epit. 49 with Val. Max. 8, 7, 1, where 
Cato is represented as defending the Hispani 
against an accusatio by Galba, that Val. Max. 
knew Galba’s case from Livy. But Livy 
appears to have copied Cicero; cf. inter- 
posita fide in Brut. i.c. with the same phrase 
in Val. Max. 8, 1, 2. 

1. 100: Zonaras 9, 28 closely resembles 
Epit. and supports my conjecture (in GH) 
Persei se Philippum; cf. too Vell. 1, 11 
Pseudophilippus . . . qui se Philippum .. 
JSerebat, followed by armis occupata Mace- 
donia. For Philippi by assimilation, see n. 
on Il, 15, 16. O can hardly have fallen 
into the mistake made by Ampel. 16 cum ea 
similitudine formae Philippi filium se esse 
persuasisset. 

], 102: the twenty vanished letters may 
have alluded to the embassy of P. Scipio 
Nasica (Zonar. 9, 28) or (less probable) to 
some facts of the early history of Andriscus 
(as Epit.). 

Book 50. 


1, 107 : for want of information elsewhere 
this line cannot be filled out with any cer- 
tainty. Perhaps in ultimum Graeciae finem 
repulsus latitabat. 

ll. 109 sg. : this passage certainly touched 
on the murder of Prusias, King of Bithynia, 
by his son, Nicomedes II. The authorities 
suggest here [ per Vicomedem filium Prusias 
rex Bithy\niue occisus est. There is no escape 
from the conclusion that positus is a blunder 
for occisus or some word of equivalent sense. 
Next probably came ad Attalum regem et 
Prusiam (in is a distortion of the m) Perga- 
mum missi sunt legati. It may be noted that 
Epit. mentions the murder of Prusias before 
the embassy. Its first destination must have 
been Pergamum not Bithynia as Plutarch 
Cat. m. 9 says. Polyb. 37, 1 shews that the 
murder was expected when the envoys left. 

ll. 111-5: Marco[....... ] gricus corre- 
sponds with Mapxos Ackivos avOpwros moda- 
yptxds in Polyb. In O Licinius was probably 
shortened to Lic. Then comes A. Hostilius 
Mancinus capite [..... ..]a qguondam, possi- 
bly for comminuto or deminuto or comminutus 
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or deminutus qu. The word quondam has a 
parallel in of App. Jithr. 6 tiv 
mote mAnyeis, describing this man. In 
1. 114 read gui cum ob legationem dixerunt 
(i.e. in the senate), Cato was obviously 
addressed by tiem (mpocayopevopevovy in 
Polyb.). For the proverb nee caput nec 
pedes see Otto, Sprichwérter d. Romer 
p. 74; the addition of nec cor is Cato’s own. 
As to the envoys, the only known M. 
Licinius who is possible is the praetor 
peregrinus of 186 Bc. If the praenomen 
be wrong, he may be one of the three 
Licinii Nervae who figure in the last decade 
of Livy. Regarding L. Man{i}lius Vulso 
I can make no guess. A certain A. Hosti- 
lius Mancinus is the hero of a dateless story 
in Gell. 4, 14; he certainly in peculiar cir- 
cumstances received from a stone a wound 
in his head conspicuous enough to be ex- 
hibited publicly when he tried to prosecute 
the offender (a woman). If this is the man, 
the anecdote may have formed a piquant 
portion of Cato’s speech. But Gell. got it 
trom the ‘ Coniectanea’ of the great lawyer 
C. Ateius Capito. The ultimate source of 
information about this embassy for all 
later writers was doubtless Polyb. 

1, 115: Mr. Warde Fowler’s suggestion 
that we have here the passing of the lex 
Scantinia deserves consideration. On the 
other hand Scatius (O) is a possible name, 
and Scantius (a known name) an easier 
correction, and (2) a trial fits the passage 
more readily than legislation. Perhaps /. 
Scantius X aeris multam tulit in stupro 
deprehensus. Cf. Cic. Deiot. 36 multam 
sustulerat ; of course poenam ferre ‘to come 
off with punishment’ is common. For the 
X aeris cf. Quint. 4, 2, 69 decem milia quae 
poena stupratori constituta est ; also 7, 4, 42. 
{t is not likely that O had de in stupro 
deprehensis. The case of deprehensi was 
assimilated to that of aeris. 

ll. 118-120: there does not seem to be 
much probability that the compiler of O 
wrote Masinissa liberos [111 reliquit decedens, 
cuius regnumn natu maximis filiis per Aemili- 
anum distributum (GH). The original 
figure was more likely LIV ; cf. Val. Max. 
5, 2, 4 quatiuor et quinquaginta filiorum 
numero relinguens (doubtless from Livy) ; 
Eutrop. 4, 11 mortuo XLIV filiis relictis. 
For other curious statements about Masi- 
nissa’s children see App. Lib. 106; Diod. 
32, 10; Zonar. 9, 27. The passage of 
Appian concerns us here becaure it intim- 
ates that Scipio distinguished not between 
older and younger sons, but between legiti- 


mate and illegitimate. We should therefore 
read legit |imis filiis for natu max)imis f. 
The missing word before religuit in 1. 119 
can scarcely be anything but [superstite]s. 
In 1. 120 regnum .. . distributum is a more 
correct expression than regni dividendi in 
Val. Max., and divisit in Oros. 4, 22, 8; for 
the kingdom was not split into three. 
Polyb. 37, 3, 5 and others after him men- 
tion a son four years old when the 
father died. Polyb. says there were four 
others, but have the words xai zevrijKovra 
dropped out after réccapas? As the child 
was adopted by one of the legitimate sons 
(Micipsa) it is not likely that he was 
reckoned among the legitimate (GH). 


Boox 51. 


ll. 122, 3: (the murder of Hasdrubal in 
the Curia at Carthage). In Epit. suspicion 
falls on him because he is propincus 
Gulussae (i.e. sister’s son, as is seen from 
App.). Livy cannot have used adfinis Masi- 
nissae (1. 122) to convey this relationship. 
For the beginning of 1. 123 I conjecture [is 
per fragmenta subselli< orum > occisus est ; 
socius for occisus has arisen from the trans- 
ference of the first s in occisus. Cf. Ores. 
4, 22, 8 subselliorwm fragmentis ; he also 
has occisus, while Appian gives iroBabpous = 
subselliis. O, like his brother stylist Obse- 
quens, is fond of per; see ll. 20, 22, 30, 73, 
98, 102, 107, 120, 135, 138. For subsellia 
broken into weapons cf. Vell. Pat. 2, 3, 2 
Sragmine subselli ictus (Tib. Gracchus) and 
Val. Max. 2, 4,2; also Suet. Ver. 26 cum... 
subselliorum fragmentis decerneretur; and 
Cic. Sest. 79 where a tribune is attacked 
Sragmentis saeptorum. 

], 125: the successes of Manilius are not 
traceable elsewhere, except in Epit. I can- 
not remember to have seen dimicari as 
deponent; it seems to be a piece of 
barbarity. 

1. 127: I prefer [Andriscus a] Metello 
captus to Philippus (GH) for Pseudophilippus. 
Epit. 52 calls him Andriscus in speaking of 
the triumph. 

ll. 127, 8: possibly O did not mention the 
sacred laurel of which Obsequens speaks. 
In that case we should restore sacrarium 
[una cum omnibus sacris (for soci) maximo 
incendio [inviolatum]. Or, if the laurel 
was mentioned, sacrarium [Jovis et laur]}us 
sacra. So when the sacrarium Saliorum 
was burned the /itwus Jovis was untouched ; 
see Val. Max. 1, 8, 11, who records two other 
miracles of this sort. For the sacrarium of 
the Regia cf. Gell. 4, 6, 2. 
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ll. 132 sg.: possibly something such as 
this was in O!: [captos| Carthaginiensis 
Hasdrubal crudelissime interemit. Lon<g>e 
obsidentes Romani non [cepere Carthaginem] 
crebris proeliis. The corruption of Hasdru- 
bal’s name is portentous; but the only 
reference possible is to his savagery as 
recorded by App. Lib. 118, where not only 
the cruel torture and execution of prisoners 
is reported, but also the murder of Cartha- 
ginian senators, which might suggest in 
1. 132 patres Carthaginienses. The order of 
words is thus better, but crudelissime is less 
appropriate. Of course Jonge for diw unac- 
companied by any other indication of time 
did not occur in the text of Livy. In]. 133 
Romanos in O for Romani is paralleled by 
1. 135 Romano; 1. 5 Quirinalem; 1. 8 
minantes ; 1. 111 Marco ; 1. 201 intexfectores. 
In some or all of these instances the com- 
piler took the wrong case from Livy’s text 
and did not trouble to adapt it. 

1. 136: the reading swbacti for subalti 
(GH) is difficult. One can scarce imagine 
that the compiler carried away from the 
story of Vetilius and Plautius (App. Jb. 
61 sq.) the idea that the Lusitani were con- 
quered, particularly as he relates fresh 
disasters a few lines further on. A mere 
raid is indicated in ll. 83, 210 by vastati, 
which is preferable here, and the corruption 
may be partly caused by transference of 
letters, for which cf. n. on Il. 122-3. The 
case in 1. 77, where subacti occurs, is far 
different ; brilliant successes are summarised 
(Liv. 40, cc. 39-41). 

ll. 139 sg.: (the death of Hasdrubal’s wife.) 
Polyb. in book 39, of which we have but 
fragments, was the ultimate authority (prob- 
ably an eye-witness) for this episode as told 
by App. 130 ; Liv. Epit.; Zonar. 9, 30 ; Flor. 
2, 17, 15; Oros. 4, 23, 4; Val. Max. 2, 2, 8. 
The narrative of course gathered embellish- 
ments as time went on. The following 
restoration of O will represent the general 
sense: gu[wm duci exprobralvisset uaxolr 
impietatem| (or penfidiam or proditionem) 
duobus fil<i>is secum incensis se] potestate 
[liberavit Scip<ionis> Aemilia<ni> qulo 
modo| Dido regina. This outline is drawn 
from the authorities; cf. especially Val. 
Max. exprobrata impietate; mpodornv yevo- 
pevov in the wife’s speech in App. ; 
éfoveidioaca in Zonar. Also Flor. imitata 
reginam quae Carthaginem condidit ; Oros. 
le. eundem nune exitum faciens novissima 
regina Carthaginis quem quondam prima 
Jecisset. These two passages make it highly 
probable that there was in Liv. and O a 
glance at Dido; the shape taken by the 
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later tale must have owed something to the 
legend. 


Boox 352. 


1, 146: Ido not feel sure that Kornemann 
is right in referring this passage to the 
death of Diaeus, the Achaean general, who 
poisoned himself after killing his wife. In 
Epit. 52 this incident precedes Corinthon 
... diruit, while immediately after come 
the three triumphs and then Viriathus. It 
is not unlikely, I think, that O touched on 
some event in the unhappy married life of 
Viriathus (Diod. 33, 7, Dio. fragm. 75). O 
had little interest in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He kept an eye on sensational 
scenes in which ladies were involved, but as 
between an Eastern scene and a Western, 
he would choose the latter. 

1. 147: the clades seems to be that 
spoken of by Oros. 5, 4, 1, who says that 
during 146 Viriathus maximo terrori 
Romanis fuit, words closely resembling 
Epit. 52. Perhaps the c/ades_is the disaster 
of Vetilius. 

ll, 149-151 : Iam not convinced that there 
was here anything about the dispatch 
of a consular army against Viriathus (GH). 
The records of this period of the Spanish 
war’are curious. Only in Cicero (De Off. 
2, 40, Brut. 84) do we hear that Laelius 
broke the neck of the war and made it easy 
for his successors; only in App. 67 of 
Fannius. Oros. 5, 4 has nothing to say of 
the commission given to the consul Fabius ; 
after mentioning Vetilius and Plautius he 
goes on: post etiam Claudius Unimanmus 
(or Unimanus) cum magno instructu belli 
contra Viriathum missus quasi pro aboleuia 
superiore macula, turpiorem auxit 
infamiam ete. Florus 2, 17, 16 mentions 
both Claudius and Fabius, while Vir. i/. 71 
adds Nigidius, who appears nowhere else. 
Appian, like Epit., omits Claudius. In 
1. 150 M. Petroni can hardly be right, unless 
some obscure man’s exploit was narrated, 
like those of Occius later, or like those of 
the Spanish Olyndicus, recorded only by 
Flor, 2, 17, 14. [Can he be the same as 
the Tlovvxos of Appian?] It is, however, 
far more probable that the name is a 
corruption of that of Plautius, the praetor 
who (most likely) succeeded Vetilius. Com- 
paring contra Viriathum missus in Oros. 
with adversujs in 1. 151, I suppose O ran 
somewhat thus: C. Plaut[io fugato (cf. 
Jugavit in Oros.) Claudius Unimanus] 
adversu[s Viriathum missus. It is just 
possible, but less likely, that the condem- 
nation of C. Plautius was the theme (re 
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male gesta adversus Viriathum), for which 
ef. Diod. 33, 3. 

ll. 152-6: Kornemann is certainly right 
in changing Z. Metellus to Q. (i.e. Mace- 
donicus). O here recorded his success at 
the election held in the summer of 144 for 
the consulship of 1438.c. His two repulsae 
must have occurred in 146 (after the 
triumph) and 145, The reference to Vir. ill. 
61 for gui invis(us plebi is excellent, but 
what can petitur v[ in 1, 156 indicate? It 
seems to introduce some prosecution for a 
fine, perhaps involving some such words as 
multa petita followed by a sum of which V is 
part. In that case the invisus or invisi may 
have been the culprit or culprits, possibly 
competitors with Metellus for office. The 
question whether Macedonicus was en- 
trusted with both provinces at once, 
depending mainly on the reading wtramque 
Hispaniam in Val. Max. 9, 3, 7 (see GH 
p. 110) is also affected by another passage, 
Val. Max. 7, 5,4. After a mention of the 
triumph it is there said that the populus 
denied the consulship to Metellus, cui mow 
duas clarissimas provincias aut daturus erat 
aut debiturus, Achaiam et Macedoniam. If 
mox is sound, Achaiam et Macedoniam must 
be excised as a gloss, and aut daturus erat 
aut debiturus is nonsensical, An original 
reading datwrus was glossed by aut debiturus, 
which got into the text, the first aut being 
then added. Thus corrected, the passage 
refers again to the two Spanish provinces. 

1, 157: Syria vastata. This bears on the 
wars between Demetrius and Alexander 
Balas, but is a little out of chronological 
order, through Livy’s fault, most likely. 
Rome had recognised the pretender. L.158 
begins with content{io, continuing, probably, 
the excerpt about Eastern affairs. 


Boox 53. 


ll. 161-3: may be restored with some 
confidence from Val. Max. 5, 1, 5 somewhat 
thus: Khoetoglene invito Q. Metellus ne] 
liberos elius caedi pateretur| proposito 
a[bstitit. Rhoetogenes was ready to sacrifice 
his own children, that Metellus might 
capture the town, which Val. Max. calls 
Centobriga ; it is in all probability the same 
as Nertobriga in Flor, 2, 17, 9 cum (Metellus) 
Contrebiam memorabili cepisset exemplo et 
Nertobrigae maiore gloria pepercisset. In 
App. Jb. 49-50 appears NepyoBprya, a town 
of the Arvaci, with whom Metellus fought, 
and in Diod. 33, 24 KévroBpis is supposed to 
be Contrebia. Perhaps Val. Max. partially 
confused the two names Contrebia and 


Nertobriga ; there were also other names in 
-briga ratber similar. In Val. Max. Rhoeto- 
genes appears as a voluntary prisoner in 
Roman hands, but he joined the Numantines 
(App. Zé. 94) and perished with them (Flor. 
12, 8, 15). 

ll. 163-5: there is comparatively little 
difficulty about the restitution of these lines. 
An objection to sagulo remisso is that it is 
notreadily referred to the Spaniard, as Occius 
is subject through the sentence. Probably 
sagulum is right with remissum ; also iwnxit 
rather than dedit. The peculiarly Spanish 
sagulum is described by Appian, Strabo, 
Val. Max., and others. 

1, 167: I hesitate to accept the statement 
of O, [IM ]etellus cos. a Lusitanis vematus, as 
expressing fact. We have already seen, of 
course, that important events of these Spanish 
wars have only come down to us by casual 
mention in unexpected places. But here 
cos. may easily be an error for procos., and 
the occurrence may be an incident in the 
siege of Contrebia during the proconsulate 
(Val. Max. 7, 4, 5). 

ll. 168-9: the information about the 
distribution by Mummius of works of art 
brought from Corinth is interesting. I 
would complete |. 169 thus: distribuit circa 
oppida et Rom|am reple|vit, relying on Plin. 
n. h. 33 § 36 Mummius Achaia devicta 
replevit urbem, and Vir, il. 60, 3 cum totam 
replesset Italiam, which illustrates oppida 
here. In 1. 168 the true reading may be 
Corinth|{ ium aes M)ummius ; ef. Plin. h. 
34 § 12 Mummi victoria Corinthum quidem 
diruit'sed e compluribus Achaiae oppidis simul 
aera dispersit. Also Frontin. Strat. 4, 3, 15, 
L. Mummius...non Italiam solum sed etiam 
provincias tabulis statuisque exornavit. Could 
Mummivs give away treasures not belonging 
to his manubiae? ‘The rest would naturally 
be sold for the benefit of the treasury (cf, 
Plin. 33 § 148); and as to an auction in 
Greece see an amusing story in Plin. 
35 § 24. Dio fragm. 76 speaks of Mummius 
as havirg mauy treasures at his disposal. 
Some of inferior class he gave to a Perga- 
mene general; see Pausan. 7, 16, 8, who 
says M. was the first Roman to make 
dedications in a Greek temple. Not easily 
reconcileable with the anecdotes about his 
contempt for art, which probably have little 
foundation. 


Boox 54. 


]. 175: not quite the earliest recorded 
contact between the Romans and the power- 
ful Celtic Scordisci, who crushed a consul 27 
years later. See Obseq. 75 (156 B.c.). 
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1. 177: Appius Claudius evicit ne duos 
[delectus] annus haberet (so Greenidge, ap. 
GH). But whether the ordinance is conceived 
as permanent or as applying to the one 
year only, I doubt the correctness of the 
reading. The military grievances of which 
we hear as rife at this time are, first, the cor- 
rupt and capricious selection of persons for 
service, which was remedied by resort to the 
ballot (App. 74. 49), and the extension of 
service beyond 16 years (ib. ec. 65, 78). A 
dispute was carried on in this period about 
the presence of a new governor in a province 
before his predecessor had departed. One 
of Cato’s speeches was entitled ne imperium 
sit veteri ubi novus venerit (Gell. 20, 2). Con- 
ceivably O had duos praetores or imperatores ; 
some reference, however, to provinces would 
be expected. But I am inclined to think 
that O recorded the result of a struggle 
between the two foes, Claudius and Aemili- 
anus, and that annus is a remnant of the 
latter name ; cf. miliaannwm in 1. 120. Pos- 
sibly the famous embassy of Scipio to the 
Eastern kings caused a contest in the senate. 
According to most of the authorities the 
envoys were three; see Diod. 33, 28a, 1 ; 
Plut. apophth. Sc. min. 13 f.; Tustin. 38, 
8,8. But Vir. il. 58, 7 ignores this ver- 
sion, saying that only two slaves and Laelius 
accompanied Scipio, and Cic. Acad. 2, 5 con- 
tradicts it. There was, most likely, a second 
version, that he went unaccompanied. If Livy 
and O referred to this, the duos may be the 
two whom he was not allowed to take (? ne 
duo s[ecum Aemili] u}n\nushaberet). But, if 
we believe the accounts of the great powers 
bestowed on the embassy, we may suppose 
that Scipio wished to confer pomp on the 
mission by increasing its number beyond 
the usual three, and O° may have omitted 
plus before duos. Justin alone gives the 
names of the two envoys, Sp. Mummius, 
whose presence might be inferred from Cic. 
Rep. 3, 47, though it is only there said that 
he and Scipio were together at Rhodes, 
nuper (i.e. in relation to 129 B.c.); and L, 
Metellus, consul of 142, about whose name 
there is difficulty. If the date now usually 
accepted for the embassy, viz. the time im- 
mediately following the censorship, which 
ended in the middle of 140, be correct, we 
must either suppose that L. Metellus was 
not an envoy, or that he was not proconsul 
for two years in Gaul, as has been believed 
on the strength of inscriptions (Miivzer in 
Pauly-Wissowa). Is the story, of which 
we have seen traces, that Scipio went East- 
ward alone, the true one after all? In any 
case, it is strange if he took with him a 
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brother of a strong opponent, Metellus 
Macedonicus. 

1, 183: the words interpellantem profec- 
tionem suam are unsuited to the exercise of 
the tribunician veto (GH), and point 
rather to some personal insult, such as the 
pronunciation of the dirae by the tribune 
against the consul (as in the case of Crassus 
departing for Syria), or the consecratio 
bonorum (Cic. dom. 123). The use of force 
to repel the veto is hardly intelligible. 

1. 186 : pacem fecit : this corresponds with 
Epit. and with App. 70.69. But Dio fragm. 
75 speaks of abortive negotiations with 
Popilius, which appear from Oros. 4, 5, 12 
to have been actually carried on with Fabius, 
Diod. 33, 21 seems to correspond with Dio 
Zc. Flor. 2, 17, 17 on another occasion sub- 
stitutes Popilius for Servilius Caepio. There 
may have been two conferences with Fabius, 
or (less probable) the peace may have been 
really concluded with Popilius. 

1. 187: possibly [exceptus i]n insidiis. 

1,188: that some sanctity attached to 
the Anio appears from an obscure fragment 
of Cato’s speech against L, Veturius de 
sacrilegio commisso ap. Priscian. vi. p. 684 P: 
aquam Anienem in sacrarium inferre oporte- 
bat. Non (tnam) minus XV millia Anien 
abest. This may account for the preference 
given to it in the interpretation of the oracle. 
Perhaps the line should begin with [depug- 
navit| and inaedevota is possibly a corrup- 
tion of inaedificata, referring to the repair 
of the Anio Vetus. Frontin. Ag. 1, 7 
(whose authority was Fenestella) might 
suggest vindicata. The cutting off of the 
water from the Capitol when Saturninus 
was killed is recorded by Plut. Oros. Flor. 
App. Auct. Vir. ill. 

1, 193: verna is strange but apparently 
sound ; perhaps verna [natus]. 

1, 194: possibly [procos.Q. | Servilius. 

1, 196: a comparison with Dio fragm. 78 
raises the question whether clava could 
mean a billet of wood suitable for burning. 
The soldiers piled logs round Caepio’s prae- 
torium, meaning to set it on fire, and he had 

o flee. If this were possible we might read 
lavi[s cinctus paene ustus est}. 

1, 197: may be completed by [consilio 
Caepionis| from Epit. Ct. also Vell. 2, 1, 3 
fraude . .. Servili Caepionis, in the same 
connexion. 


Book 55. 


1. 201: <interfectores in Eutrop. 4, 16. 
Appian, Jb. 71 says that after the murder 
Caepio allowed the assassins ddeds exe doa 
exovaor (impunitate promissa, Val. Max. 9, 6, 4) 
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but as to the reward which, according to 
App., he had promised, he referred them to 
Rome. The recompense was refused by the 
‘Romans’ (Oros. 5, 4, 13). According to 
Vir. ill. 71, 4 the ‘victory’ was not ap- 
proved a senatw; hence a senatu might be 
inserted here after praemium negatum. Dio 
fragm. 80 and Eutrop. 4, 16 testify to a 
tradition which held Caepio blameless and 
placed in his mouth a high-minded utterance. 
], 202: Val. Max. 3, 7, 3 shews that 
Curiatius and Scipio Nasica were at vari- 
ance about another matter, the supply of 
corn in a time of scarcity. The tribune 
Licinius may be the man named in a passage 
of Valerius Antias given by Gell. 6, 9, 9: 
‘peposci’ quoque non ‘poposct’ V. A. libro 
annalium XLV scriptum reliquit : ‘denique 
Licinius tribunus plebi propter perduellionem 
et diem dixit et comitiis diem a M. Marcio 
tore peposcit. An objection is that 
Gell. 6, 9, 12 quotes book xxii of Val. 
Ant. for anevent of 136 B.c. But the figure 
may be wrong, or Val. Ant. may have 
quoted the case of Licinius to illustrate a 
much later prosecution. Unfortunately the 
praetor cannot be identified. Licinius might 
well have treated the refusal to exempt men 
from punishment as perduellio. There are, 
of course, passages scattered about where 
multa =poena; but multa remissa seems 
to point to something unconnected with 
perduellio; possibly touching consecratio 
bonorum. 
1]. 205-7: an importantand difficult passage. 
One is surprised that the people should have 
interceded for an unpopular man like Nasica 
(cf. Cie. Plane. 51 ; De Off. 1, 109 ; Val. Max. 
7, 5, 2). My first idea was that O had 
mul[t|}a remissa ea decreto] trib. pl. But 
against this is the passage in Pliny n. h. 21 
§ 10, obviously important in this connexion : 
forum quidem populus Romanus honorem 
Scipioni tantum habuit. Serapio cognomina- 
batur propter similitudinem suarit cutiusdam 
negotiatoris.  Obierat in tribunatu plebet 
admodum gratus dignusque Africanorum 
familia, nec erat in bonis funeris impensa. 
Asses ergo contulit populus ac funus elocavit. 
The annals of the Nasica family are notori- 
ously obscure ; ancient writers confuse them, 
and Cicero tells us of a Nasica in his time 
who was at sea about the family history. 
Here Pliny contradicts Epit. and Val. Max. 
9, 14, 3, who say that the name Serapio was 
imposed on the consul of 138 B.c. (ab irri- 
dente Curiatio, Epit.; vulgi sermone, Val. 
Max.). The idea of Pliny that the funus stipe 
collata necessarily implied poverty in the per- 
son so honoured can be shewn to be an error. 
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Such an honour was usually reserved for 
persons of very great eminence ; but that it 
was not impossible in the case of a tribune 
is proved by a legend, related with absurd 
seriousness by Plin. x. 4. 18 § 15 and 34 
§ 21. We may also compare the séipis 
collatio for raising statues to M. Marius 
Gratidianus, as recorded by Plin. 34 § 27, 
and similar tales in 34 §$ 25, 32. The 
passage in Plin. 21 $ 10 has most often been 
interpreted as referring to Nasica Corculum, 
the father of the consul of 138. But how 
could Pliny or his authority (probably 
Fenestella) suppose that he died as tribune, 
or how could Pliny accept such a statement 
at second-hand without question? To sup- 
pose, with Mr. Warde Fowler, that an un- 
known Nasica was the tribune in question 
leaves large difficulties untouched. For a 
solution I would look in another direction. 
On comparing O with Epit. it clearly ap- 
pears that the death of the popular person 
is closely connected with the strife between 
Nasica the consul and the tribunes; it is 
interposed in fact in the middle of the story. 
If the death be that of Corculum, who was 
honoured by a popular funeral, it becomes 
easy to understand why the populace at such 
a moment induced the tribunes to abandon 
their prosecution. But about the tribunate ? 
Comparing Plin. 7 $ 54 [qualis causa imposuit 
cognomen] Scipioni Serapionis ; is erat swarit 
negotiatoris vile mancipium with 21 § 10, it 
looks as if the latter passage were incom- 
plete and had lost words corresponding to 
vile mancipium. If so, another word multe 
may have dropped out before obierat, ‘ he had 
done much service.’ The imperfection of the 
records makes it quite possible that Coreu- 
lum had been tribune before his aedileship 
(168), in 170 or 169. Popular agitations 
were certainly going on at the time, and 
there is nothing remarkable either in Corcu- 
lum having taken the popular line, or in the 
people remembering it thirty or more years 
later. Turning to O the gaps may be 
filled, in accordance with this suggestion, as 
follows : precibus populi multa remissa [ patris 
causa}. Triblunus] pl{ebis pro commodis 
pop| uli] multa obiit (or obierat). At the end 
of ], 204 some epithet in agreement with 
precibus seems to have vanished, or possibly 
totius or universi (popult). 

1. 207: perhaps write communi delectu. 
Of course desertores is applicable to those qui 
nomina non detulissent. Curiously Epit. 
only mentions one, though O shews the 
number was great. For the tribunician 
protest cf. the case in Val. Max. 2,7,15. A 
curious fragment of Cato ap. Fest. 234 M 
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relates to the sale as slaves of Romans who 
shirked service. 

1, 210: this passage opens up the inquiry 
whether Scipio Aemilianus did not prosecute 
his enemy L. Aurelius Cotta (the trico nwm- 
marius of Lucilius) more than once. It is 
not easy to get over the repeated statement 
of Cicero that a trial took place after Scipio 
had been censor and twice consul (Jur. 58 ; 
Div. in Caec. 69) ; particularly as he knew 
speeches made in the case (Brut. 81-2). The 
language of Cic. in these passages (and 
in Font. 38) taken with App. B.C. 1, 22 
proves the case to have been one of repe- 
tundae. But observe that Val. Max. 8, 1, 11, 
speaks of a trial before the populus ; his 
language closely resembles that of O here. 

1, 211: if magnitudinem is right, per was 


in the preceding line; but perhaps read 
magnitudine. The whole phrase may have 
been [fugit per] magnitudinem nom[inis eius] 
or [solutus] magnitudine{m} n.e. 

1, 211: probably cae[de ingenti] Lusitant 
vastatt. 

1. 217: the crossing of the river Oblivio 
(Limia, Limaea, or Limius, mod. Lima) was 
evidently regarded as important. The 
native name may have resembled Obdlivio 
and this may have accounted for soldiers’ 
superstitions. Though the name Oblivio 
(A7j6y in Greek writers) often occurs, it is 
not given in recent maps of Ancient Spain. 
In spite of improvements, maps are still 
often unsatisfactory accompaniments to the 
study of ancient historical literature. 

J. 8. 


SOME EMENDATIONS IN STATIUS’ THEBAID. 


i. 172: 
miseraque oculos in matre reliqui. 

Perhaps miserosque ‘that sinned in the 
matter of my mother’; miseraque arose by 
attraction to matre: similar cases of attrac- 
tion are frequent in P: eg. i. 223, i. 301, 
iv. 378. [In a fourteenth century MS. in 
the Phillips Library I find maligni as a 
variant (sec. man.) for reliqui. | 

ii. 638 : 

etiamnum in luce codd. plerique. 
et adhuc in nube Codex P. Vlamingii. 
Read leti iam in nube. : 

iii, 231: cuncta perosi. Read tuta: ‘let 
them, hating peace, love thee.’ 

iii. 378-379 : 

licet optima conjux 
auditusque iterum revocet socer. 
Perhaps 
licet optima conjux 
suadeat usque torum, revocet socer. 

(In iii. 343: saudet for suadet P. v. 169. 
audet for audit P.) 

iii, 522: 

Sed similes non ante metus, aut astra 
notavi 
prodigiosa magis. 

What have astra to do with augury? I 
would suggest tesca, For the meaning of 
tescw in augury cf. Varro LZ. L. vii. 6. 
‘templum tescumque finito in sinistrum ’ 
(sub, arbor). 


iv. 757-758 : 
tu nunc ventis pluvioque rogaris 
pro Jove, tu refugas vires . . (reple 759) 
Perhaps 
tu nune undis—pluvioque rogaris 
pro Jove—tu refugas etc. 


vi. 551: 
aluitque vultus 
latuitque in corpore virtus 
patuitque in corpore virtus. ceét. 
Read latwitque in corpore vultus. ‘The beauty 
of his body eclipsed that of his face.’ 
In x. 374 I believe a similar corruption 
to have arisen: the MSS. have 
absiliunt nubes, et fulgure ciaro 
astra patent. 
The sense imperatively demands Jatent, 
which I would restore. Such was the 
brightness of the lightning that it put out 


the stars. 
Gronovius at vi. 551 quotes from Sidonius 
Apollinaris : 
collata rubori 
pallida blatta Jatet, depressaque lumine 
voltus 
nigrescunt vincto Baccharum volnera collo. 


Sidonius is probably directly imitating Sta- 
tius vi. 551: but despite the exact parallel 
editors still read patuitt . . virtus. 

xi. 683: anguste tantos. 

The Codex P. Vlamingii has a tempting 
variant anguste latos. 
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I may mention here that in the Phillips 
Library at Cheltenham there is an admirable 
MS. of the Thebaid, written in the tenth 
century—except lib. i. and lib. ii. 1-62, 
which are in a twelfth century hand. This 
MS. has never been collated. I have ex- 
amined it at all the crucial places, and have 
collated the greater part of book ii. I 
judge it to be a MS. very closely related to 
G? = K, and, though it is rash to speak 
without a fuller knowledge of it, not inferior 
to K. 

The fact that the first book and the 
beginning of the second are wanting, and 
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have been supplied by a twelfth century 
hand, had suggested to me that this MS. 
might be the same as the Codex Behottii 
Vetustissimus : but a very cursory examin- 
ation of it shewed this to be impossible. 
At the end of the MS. there is the subscrip- 
tion : 

Liper Reven™ Dnt D/////// (name erased) 
CARDINALIS PRAESTANISSIMI 
CIARPALLEONE VULGARITER NuNcupatus (sic) 
Futeras Doc. Artium. 


H. W. Garrop. 


ON STATIUS, THEBAID IX. 501. 


By an oversight of the printers a reading 
of this line which I had thought suppressed 
stands in the text and notes of the just 
issued fasciculus of the Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum and so I take the first opportunity 
of setting myself right with the public and 
the author. The passage runs as follows in 
the MSS 


huius opem (nam qua terras inuaderet ?) 
unca 

arripuit dextra ; nec pertulit illa trahentem, 

sed maiore super quam stabat pondere uicta 

soluitur et, qua stagna subit radice quibus- 

ue 

saben mordebat humum dimissa, superne 

iniecit trepido sese ripamque, nec ultra 
(500) 

passurum 
ruinae, 

hue undae coeunt et ineluctabile caeno 

uerticibusque cauis sidit crescitque bara- 
thrum. 


subitae uallauit ponte 


The relevant facts are simple. The river 
is in full flood round Hippomedon who tries to 
save himself by clinging to a /raxinus. 
The description is closely modelled on the 
river scene in 21. 242 sqq. wred€nv 
xepat | edpréa peyddrnv: 8 
| kpypvov dravra doe, Kara 
péeOpa | yedtpwoev 
pu | rao’ 6 8. dp’ divns 


dvopoveas x. t. €. It is evident that in the 
words which I have spaced the Latin poet 
and his model represent the tree as 
damming the river, and a noun mus’ 
accordingly be got out of the corrupt 
passurum. My discarded conjecture passa 
<ua>dum (passa is due to Barth) provided 
this; for wadum so used compare 458 
‘miratur creuisse wadum seseque minorem.’ 
But it may be alleged against it that the 
word occurs in 494 and that it is not near 
enough to the letters, Accordingly I 
rejected it for passa salwm, a noun elsewhere 
in the Thebaid used of a river in flood 
falling on a bridge or dam, 10. 864 ‘amnis 
ut incumbens longaeui robora pontis 
| adsiduis oppugnat aquis; iam saxa fatis- 
cunt | emotaeque trabes; tanto uiolentior 
ille | (sentitenim) maiore salo quassatque 
trahitque | molem aegram’ e.q.s. It has 
besides already been applied to the Ismenos 
462 ‘non secus aequoreo iactat Teumesius 
amnis | Hippomedonta salo.’ All the 
changes assumed are found in the MSS of 
the Thebaid. The haplography passa 
<sa>lum we may illustrate by wi<gi> 
lantibus P (5. 212) and inere<bre>scere P 
(ib. 490), w for a by putria P for patria 
(4. 241) and 7 for 7 by atra P for alta 
(11. 597). 
J. P. Posteate, 
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CORRUPTIONS OF SH7T IN LATIN MSS. 


In the interesting review of Bornecque’s 
Seneca Rhetor contributed by Mr. Summers 
to the May number of the Classical Review, 
is it not highly probable that in the passage 
(vii. pref. 1) to which reference is made on 
page 222, col. 1, line 10 sqq., the true read- 
ing is not ‘Incipiebat sedens, nec nisi 
quando illum produxerat calor, exsurgere au- 
debat,’ but,—with a far slighter alteration of 
the text, —‘incipiebat sedens,<s>et si quando 
etc’ 1—The point might seem too trivial for 
discussion, but that this spelling of sed 
would appear to have puzzled the copyists of 
other authors and to have led to similar 
errors elsewhere. Thus Statius wrote set : 
for in the Siluae twice at least (teste Klotz) 
M has sec for sed (i. 4. 45, v. 1. 207) and in 
i. 1. 83 ‘lacus et’ for ‘lacu set,’—unless in 
that passage the true reading be 


‘Temptasses, me non audente, profundum 
Ipse lacum, set Roma tuas tenuisset habenas,’ 


with a reminiscence of Virgil’s phrase 
‘temptare Thetin’ (Ecl. iv. 32). Again in 
iv. Praef. 44 Madvig’s emendation ‘defende 
sed’ for the MS ‘defendes et’ rests upon 
this assumption ; and the spelling set should 
be retained. Similarly in i. 6. 37 it is not 
unlikely that an initial S has been overlooked 
(cf. i. 2. 157, Ruma M for Bruma) : I would 
suggest ‘set cum tot populos beata pascas 
etc. ; and ati. 5.10,instead of the more drastic 
remedies generally applied, the lacuna might 
be filled by reading ‘Iunge, puer, cyathos 
<set> et enumerare labora,’ that is ‘ Fill 
cyathus after cyathus, but be sure you count 
the exact number (enumerare) to make the 
measure auspicious and correct.’ 

The very simplicity of these alterations 
may have caused them to be overlooked : 


just as in Stluae iii. 3. 25, editors from 
Domitius downwards seem to have been 
guided by their recollection of Aeneid iv. 
657,—and nobody has offered the somewhat 
obvious suggestion that, for the ‘ Felix et 
nimium felix’ of M, we should read ‘ Felix 
haec nimium felix,’—assuming that here,—as 
at i. 2. 180, according to Otto,—the ¢ of ec 
(for hec) has become ¢. At ii. 3. 10 for 
‘ silvis e¢ fluminibusque sequentis ’ etc., where 
Krohn suggests, and Klotz prints, ‘silvis 
sed ete.’ (they should write siluis se¢), one of 
the manus correctrices in M makes the same 
correction, ‘ silvis haec,’ which was printed 
by Thomas Stephens in 1651 ; although there 
‘ea’ may be the right reading. The con- 
verse error, haec for et, I seem to detect in 
Juvenal vii. 41, where maybe the haec of P 
represents not ‘ac’ (as P*w read) but ‘et’ : 


*Maculosas commodat aedes 
Et longe ferrata domus’ ete. 


May I take this opportunity of throwing 
out a suggestion with regard to another 
passage in the Si/wae 1—In iv. 3. 19 I would 
read ‘Sancit limina (? culmina) Flauiumque 
numen, and understand the line to mean ‘a 
temple to the Flavian deity’ h. e. Minerva. 
Cf. Quintilian x. 1. 91, ‘Cui magis (se. 
quam Germanico Augusto, i.e. Domitiano) 
suas artes aperiret fwmiliare numen Miner- 
wae?’ with Bonnell’s note ad loc. The 
‘caluum’ of M may have found its way 
into the text from a perverse echo in the 
copyist’s mind of Juvenal’s ‘cum caluo 
seruiret Roma Neroni’ ;—a blunder similar 
to the Horatian copyist’s ‘ Uacat otioso cum 
boue pardus.’ 
D. A. SLATER. 
Cardiff. 


PLATO AND MINUCIUS FELIX. 


In the recently published Jélanges Bois- 
ster Mr. J. P. Waltzing discusses (p. 455 sqq.) 
the probability that Minucius Felix read 
Plato, basing his argument chiefly on the 
imitation in Octavius 14 of the well-known 
pucddoyos passage in Phaedo 88-90. He 
seems to have overlooked another close 
verbal parallel. Octavius says in 16 that 
the endeavour of his rejoinder will be ut 
conviciorum amarissimam labem verborum 


veracium flumine diluamus. This is evidently 
a reminiscence of Plato’s 
olov dApvpay dxonv Phae- 
drus 243 p. The source of the expression 
has been thought to be Euripides Hippolytus 
653 fvrots vacpoiow | eis 
Ora But the essential contrast 
between the @araoons dApvpov and the 
sweet potable water is lacking in Euripides’ 
figure drawn from the washing out of the 
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ears. Plato was rather thinking of Odyssey 
6.224 airap 6 ék rotapod xpoa vilero 
'Odvaoceds | ete. 

Compare Plutarch, quaest. conviv. I. ix. 4 
Kal Tos TwHpacw dAWwdys 
péexpe Gv Kat yAvKel Kata- 
KAvowouw. 

Minucius Felix restores the ortayds 
(though fumine is rather ‘ flow’ or ‘ flood’ 
than ‘ river’) either thinking of the Odyssey, 
or because he thought the literal potadilis 
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inelegant. It is of course possible though 
not probable that he hit upon the conceit 
independently. It is also possible that he 
found it in a book of elegant Platonic 
extracts. The Greco-Roman Bartletts would 
hardly have overlooked it. Cf. Athenaeus 
121 ddpupods Adyous yAvkéow 
PauL Sworey. 
Tniversity of Chicago. 


STUDIES OF LATIN WORDS IN -cinio-, cinia-. 


I.—Luscinia. 


Tuat lusciniola (luscinia, luscinus) ‘ night- 
ingale’ is a compound in which -ciniola 
(:canit ‘sings’) means ‘singer’ will be 
called in question by no one. The initial 
part of the compound, /us-, has been a per- 
plexing riddle. If we regard Jus- as a 
reduction of /ua-, several explanations may 
be offered, most of them mere restatements, 
in the current phonetic symbolism, of old 
suggestions (cf., ¢g., the lexicon of For- 
cellini-Corradini, s.v. duscinia). Having in 
mind the story of Procne and Philomela (ef. 
Varro. Ling. Lat. 5. 76), we might set up a 
base */ug-s- from *luges- ‘ grief’ (cf. ugubris 
which is perhaps from */ugos-ris : and from 
pairs like splendor: splendet, nitor : nitet, 
candor : candet, rubor :rubet, ete., we might 
infer the pair */ugor : luget). 

In this case we may justify the formative 
type of Jus-cinia by that of BAdodypos from 
(:BAdBos),! and do-dpaivoua 
from being a weak grade 
of the stem found in Latin odor. 

1 This explanation, valuable for its lucidity, seems 
in a fair way of being abandoned (cf. Brugmann in 
IF. 15, 98) for one, identical in morphological prin- 
ciple, recently proposed by Schulze (in KZ. 38, 289). 
Schulze writes a primitive *uAad-s-pauos (*uAad-s-: 
Skr. mfdh- ‘enemy,’ mfdhas- ‘depreciation’ which 
means something like ‘scorn-speaking.’ This defini- 
tion is criticised by Wackernagel (in KZ. 38, 497), 
who claims that the primary sense of BAacpnueiv is 
‘to speak words of ill omen.’ In this he seems to 
me to be entirely in the right, but unduly pessimistic 
when he calls in question his own derivation from 
*BdaB-s-pauos ‘speaking hurt, mischief.’ We may 
be able ‘to bring no evidence that BAdwre: was used 
as an expression for the disturbance of a sacrifice,’ 
but we must not infer therefrom that, because the 
Greeks did not say something like BAdmre: fepa 
‘nocet sacris,’ they were unlikely to have employed 
cis Oeovs BAaopnue? in a sense that we may render by 
something like ‘deis nociva-dicit.’ 

NO. CLXI, VOL. XVIII. 


Not different ultimately is the derivation 
of Jus- from *lug-s-, cognate with Greek 
Auyds ‘shrill, piercing,’ used of the mourner 
as early as Iliad, 19. 284. 


[Bp:onts] aug’ xuuevn Aly’ éxanve 
‘ flinging herself o’er him shrieked piercingly’ : 


ef. also Avyéa Kwkvpara (Aeschylus). The 
nightingale is expressly called Alyea 
‘mournful’ by Aeschylus (Agam., 1146), 
and by Sophocles (Qed. Col. 671). The 
original form of Auyis, if this explanation be 
correct, must have been *Avyvs (cf. Avypos 
‘sad’: Latin Juget) altered to Auyis by a 
vowel attraction that had its rise in forms 
like Aryéos, Avyefas and other oblique cases, 
Aryéa (Doric fem. sg.), Avyéa (neut. plur.), 
Atyéws (advb.) ; cf. ByBAcov book’: BuBXos 
‘ papyrus.’ 

It is further possible that /us- is cognate 
with Latin Juxus ‘dislocated’ (?), if that 
properly belongs with Aogds ‘slanting.’ The 
reference would be to the bewildering intri- 
cacies of the nightingale’s song, cf. Pliny, 
Nat. His. v. 43, 81.: nune continuo spiritu 
trahitur [cantus lusciniae] in longum, nunc 
variatur inflexo, nunc distinguitur conciso, 
copulatur intorto, etc. In the same sense 
we might interpret the epithet of Apollo, 
Aoégias. 

None of these explanations seem to me so 
probable as to define Juscinia by ‘ gloaming- 
singer,’ or ‘ dawn-singer.’ 

As to form, /ux-* might be regarded Ist, 


2 If the w of lusciniola is demonstrably short, as 
given by Koerting in his Latein.-Roman. Woerter- 
buch, we may assume for *Jic-s a derivation from 
*liic-es-, with vowel gradation like that seen in Gr. 
Almos ‘fat,’ Skr. m#dhas- ‘depreciation.’ Latin has 
at least one other derivative in @, namely licerna 

x 
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as a weakened grade of the stem found in 
the Sanskrit compounds své-rocas-, svd-rocis-, 
(R.V.) ‘self-shining’ ; or 2nd, as an adverb 
‘at dawn’ (or ‘in the gloaming’), pendant 
to nox ‘at night’ (Plautus). With the pair 
*lux ||nox, we may compare diw || noctu and 
lucu || noctu, for there is no reason to call in 
question Donatus’s attestation of 7wcu in his 
note on Adelphi, 5. 3. 55 (841): cum primo 
lucu, Veteres dicebant lucum pro luce pro 
sole ponentes ; ergo cum primo lucu, quum 
primum sol coepit illucescere. A balancing 
of these words for night and day seems also 
attested by Greek vig, the vowel colour of 
which has been altered, I suggest, in con- 
formity to the (subsequently lost) Greek 
equivalent of Latin /va! whose existence is 
to a certain extent authenticated by 
in Iliad 7, 433. 


Up mw has eri Tauqirden vvé. 
‘and it was not yet sunrise but night, still, 
verging-on-dawn,’ 


That the stem Juc- suggested ‘dawn’ in 
Greek is shown not only by the passage cited 
but by AtKavyys (adj.) ‘grey-twilighty ’ (Hera- 
clides), Avcavyés ‘the dawn,’—a curious 


‘lamp,’ which derives, as I may suggest in passing, 
from *lu[ci-]eerna ‘light-horn (cf. the spelling Jan- 
thorn for English lantern), light-basin,’ with the 
stems exhibited in Skr. réci- (ruci-) ‘light’ and 
Greek xé€pvos ‘basin, dish.’ The suffix of lwcerna 
has affected the borrowed Greek word Aaumrip, 
yielding lanterna, But the quasi-suffix -erna is of 
no wide extension. If we may combine Ennius’s 
examples caua caerula (Trag. 332), caua caeli (ib. 
131) ‘the blue vault of heaven’ with Lucretius’s 
caeli cauernae (4. 171), cauernae aetheriae (4. 391) 
we might derive cawerna ‘ vault’ from *ca[wo-]uerna 
(: Skr. vérnas ‘cover’) ‘having a vaulted cover.’ 
The suffix abstracted from cau-erna may well have 
played a part in the suffix finally developed for taberna 
(lately discussed by Solmsen, KZ. 38. 456) and 
cisterna—[ef. cornu ‘lantern’ in Amph, 341]. 

1 T can see no reason for deriving vuxrés from 
*nokt6s that would not demand *ixré in place of 
(: Skr. asta). All Hirt’s examples (Griech. 
Gram. § 108) fail to convince. Several of the cases 
are better explained by Brugmann (Gr. Gram.’ § 66, 
1); no cogency attaches to mdpunt, Hesychian 
Béppat: Lat. formica (cf. Joh. Schmidt, Sonanten- 
theorie, p. 29 and Brugmann, l.c. § 122). This 
leaves over, besides vvé, assimilated, as I have sug- 
gested, to Auk- (cf. Skr. réc- ‘gleam’), only dvvé 
‘hoof, claw, nail.’ To derive the v of évvt from an 
o is a pure exercise of volition. A final explanation 
of this -v- we may never reach; provisionally, in 
view of Hesiod’s x@dva ‘to claw the 
ground with hoofs,’ we may suppose a popular (or 
genuine ?) cognation between viooe: and drug, and if 
we do not know the origin of viare ‘tears, pricks’ 
its -v- is saved from phonetic challenge by the rhyme 
word dudoce: ‘tears, scratches,’ whether we suppose 
the v to be original, or whether we suppose vicce, 
before it affected the vowel colour of évvt, to have got 
its own vowel colour from éu’ooe (ct. for the wv 
Lat. ‘ point, blade’). 


blend of Avk- and adyy ‘sunshine’; by the 
gramwmarians’ word Avyy ‘ twilight ’ (: Avyatos 
‘gloomy ’), which would seem to have been 
attracted from *\v«y by atyy, perhaps. We 
may also note AvKodws ‘dawn.’ In Latin, 
luciscit and lucet both mean ‘the day 
dawns’ ; diluculum is ‘dawn’ and in view 
of twi-light, perhaps its di- is to be connected 
directly with duo, not with dis- ‘apart’ (but 
ef. M.H.G. zwischen lieht 1). Though Juci 
(luce) means ‘in broad daylight,’ in Men. 
1006, Amph. 165 (%),—ef. claro luci, Aud. 
748—, and ‘ before dark,’ in Cas. 786, yet the 
connotation of dawn is marked in the follow- 
ing passages : 
Cure. 182, haud multo post luce lucebit. 
Merc, 255, ad portum hine abii mane cum luci semul. 
Stich. 364, me misisti ad portum cum luci simul 
commodum radiosus sese sol superabat ex 
mari. 


So, too, lucifer is the dawn star. In 
English, dawn is cognate with day; gloam- 
ing ‘twilight’ is eognate with gleams 
‘shines’; and gloom (twilight), ‘ darkness ’ 
with glows ‘shines, burns,’ 

If the Romans named the nightingale 
from his dawn-singing rather than from his 
night-singing, it belongs to that psycho- 
logical aptitude for selection which has 
taken note of the dawn song of the cock 
rather than of his night songs, and has 
construed the dew as a phenomenon of the 
morning rather than of the evening. The 
Romans were early risers, and this habit 
doubtless brought the matin-song of the 
nightingale to their particular attention, as 
dew and cock-crow—and the early worm— 
are phenomena of morning observation. 

Shakespeare shrewdly notes our habit of 
only partial observation in the following 
(Ist Henry iv, 3. 2. 75) :— 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded. 


Pliny’s account, in which he echoes Aris- 


‘totle, agreeing with modern cyclopedic 


report, does not confine the nightingale’s 
song to the night; he says (Nat. Hist. l.c.) : 
lusciniis diebus ac noctibus continuis quin- 
decim garrulus sine intermissu cantus. 
Here also we may note the gloss Jucar 
(supposed to be a mistake for Juscinia), 
genus avis quae pulcre canit primo mane 
quando lux emanat. At least one morning 
observer of the nightingale puts himself on 
record in mediaeval times in the following : 
Un matin Oi chanter le rossignol (Chrétien 
de Troyes, Cligés, 6354, cited by Hatzfeld- 
Darmesteter-Thomas). Anaccurate modern 
observer, Mr. John Burroughs, in ‘A Search 


Vea rr 
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for the Nightingale’ (Century Magazine, 5. 
778 sq.), made early morning as regularly as 
late evening expeditions a feature of his 
search, and, he records not a few times the 
words of others, reporting to him both the 
evening and morning songs of the night- 
ingale. 

In this matter the words of the poets 
come perhaps nearest of all to representing 
accurately the psychological processes of the 
folk in its activity of naming. The follow- 
ing long passage from a chorus of Euripides 
(Rhesus, 527 sq.) represents the nightin- 
gale’s song almost as a conventional sign 
of oncoming day : 


Setting are the constellations, and the seven- 
faring 

Pleiads are at the zenith. 

Midsky flies the eagle. 

Awake, why delay ye? From your beds 

Awake for your watch. 

See ye not the moon’s pale light ? 

The dawning, the dawn 

Is near, and of the sun’s forerunners cne 

Is yonder star. 


* * * * * * 


The Lycians the fifth watch 

To take shall we not wake ? 

’Tis their turn by the lot’s partition. 

Ay, and on Simois’ bank (reading dia) 
Sitting, her marriage bed 

Of blood loud chanteth, with many-stringed 
Throat, the child-destroyer, 

The song-maker, the anxious nightingale. 
And now, grazing, down Ida come 

The flocks. In the night whistling 

The piping shepherd I hear. 

Soothing our eyes in the socket 

Comes sleep, sweetest falling 

On the eyelids toward dawn. 


Euripides, the most acute observer of 
nature among the classic poets, again 
describes the nightingale as a dawn-singer 
in a chorus from the aéOwv (frag. 775) : 

* * * * * * 


Clearly in the trees sings 

The nightingale her harmony ; 
Early waking she sobs and sings 
Itys, Itys, the many-dirged. 
Piping, the mountain-treading 
Shepherds start their herds. 
Awaken for pasture 

The teams of sorrel colts. 

And now to their task the huntsmen 
March, slaying of game, 

And by the founts of ocean 

The swan sings her sweet song. 


Also to be noted is Ibycus 7 (6), 
Tauos KAUTOS bpOpos 
éyelpnow anddvas. 
‘What time the unsleeping bright dawn 
Awaketh the nightingales.’ 
Other explicit references to the night- 
ingale as a dawn-singer I have not found 


in the classic poets, but I have noted 
several places where this songster sings by 
day, viz.: in Oed. Col. 18 and (probably) in 
671; Babrius, 12 and, inferentially, Theo- 
critus, Hp. 4. 9-12. The night-song is of 
rarer mention in the fifty or more cases 
I have been able to control than the dawn- 
or day-song, but is (very probably) men- 
tioned as early as Odyssey 19, 518 sg.: in 
Latin cf. Vergil’s 4th Georgic, 514, and 
Buecheler’s Carm. Epigr. 467. 9. 

Among modern poets I have noted 
Wordsworth’s version of Clanvowe’s poem, 
‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,’ ! where a 
lover wakes before dawn and goes cut to 
hear the nightingale before he should hear 
the cuckoo. The following stanzas are in 
point : 

X. 
But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 
I of a token thought which lovers heed ; 
How among them it was a common tale, 
That it was good to hear the nightingale, 
Ere the vile cuckoo’s note be uttered. 


XI 


And then I thought anon as it was day, 

I gladly would go somewhere to essay 

If I perchance a nightingale might hear, 
For yet had I heard none of all that year, 
And it was then the third night of the May. 


XII. 
And soon as I a glimpse of day espied, 
No longer would | in my bed abide, 
But straightway to a wood that was hard by, 
Forth did I go, alone and fearlessly, 
And held the pathway down by a brookside. 


XVIII. 


And for delight, but how I never wot, 

I in a slumber and a swoon was caught, 

Not all asleep and yet not waking wholly ; 
And as I lay, the cuckoo, bird unholy, 
Broke silence, or I heard him in my thought. 


XX. 


And, as I with the cuckoo thus ’gan chide, 
In the next bush that was me fast beside, 
I heard the lusty nightingale so sing, 
That her clear voice made a loud rioting, 
Echoing through all the green wood wide. 


I will close this short list of passages in 
which the poets have noted the association 
of the nightingale and the dawn with two 
passages from Drummond of Hawthornden, 
quoted by H. G. Adams in an article on 
The Nightingale reprinted in  Littell’s 
Living Age, 25. 272 seq. 

The nightingale, forgetting winter’s woe, 
Calls up the breezy morn her notes to hear. 


1 By Wordsworth ascribed to Chaucer, but sce 
Skeat’s Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. vii. 
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Dear Chorister, who from these shadows sends, 
Ere that the blushing morn dare show her light, 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends 
(Because all ear), stars stay to hear thy flight. 

If in spite of this evidence for the 
nightingale as the dawn-singer our Teutonic 
Sprachgefuehl still longs for a name to 
match our own, not a little evidence for 
LUK—in the sense of (evening) twilight has 
been mentioned already, and very pointed 
testimony to that effect is borne by the Latin 
words Juscus ‘(half-)blind,’ Zusciosus ‘ pur- 
blind,’ defined by Varro, ap. Nonium, 135. 
13 as follows: vesperi non videre, quos 
appellant lusciosos. Words meaning ‘ blind’ 
very generally mean ‘ dark’ and vice-versa, 
e.g. Latin caecus, English dark, Gr. ruddds, 
Skr. andhd-s. Should one prefer then to 
make /uscinia the evening twilight-singer 
rather than the the dawn-singer, he may 
fall back on the etymology proposed by 
Schweizer-Sidler in his Grammatik, viz. 
lus{ ci ]-cinia. 

All the above evidence for the dawn-song 
and day-song of the nightingale was 
collected and reduced to much its present 
form before I was able to come at some very 
early discussions of the same thesis in The 
Classical Journal (vols. 27-30), published 
in London by Valpy (1823-1824). A 
synopsis of this discussion should prove of 
interest to English readers. The discussion 
began in vol. 27, pp. 91-103 with a paper 
by E. H. Barker entitled ‘Is the Night- 
ingale the Herald of Day, as well as the 
Messenger of Spring? I.’ Mr. Barker 
proposed to interpret Aws dyyedos, in 
Sophocles, Elec. 149, by ‘harbinger of day,’ 
and cited in confirmation Eustath. 962. 63, 
interpreted by the Hesychian gloss Avs 
avyds: THs Hpépas TO das, Tov aifépa. He 
also cited several scholia on the verse, ¢.g. 
Aws dyyedos: 7d onpaive (Od. 7, 519) 
elev olov tépas... kal pos ayyedos 
imepddwvos Suidas, cited to the same 
effect, reads in the Sappho quotation jpepo- 
guvos, and this reading Barker defended. 

In vol. 28, in a second paper with the 
same title, Barker cited Philostratus, p. 665 
(=18 Boiss.) for the following: xai ote, 
féve, trav dnddvwv jxovoas, olov xwpiw 
évarrixiLovow éredav Seihn TE Kal 
dpxyrat; and the Spanish poet Gongora was 
drawn on for 

Ruiseiiores, 
Cantando entre las flores, 
Que tocan al alva. 

Dr. Rees’s Cyclopaedia is drawn on for the 

following: In Persia it [the nightingale] 


The nightingales, 
Singing midst flowers, 
Welcome the dawn. 
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sings in great perfection, and is mentioned 
by a traveller in that country as ‘the sweet 
harbinger of Light.’ } 

In a later number of the same volume of 
the Classical Journal (p. 343) J. W. shows 
that in the Electra the scene was laid at 
dawn, whence he infers that ‘Sophocles 
considers and represents the Nightingale as 
a morning songstress.’ He also calls atten- 
tion, as I have done above, to the connection 
between the habit of early rising and the 
taking note of the nightingale’s matin song. 

Subsequently, in the same volume (p. 365), 
Antiquarius cited in the original words of 
the poem ‘Of the Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale’ (from Adam Islip’s black letter edition, 
London 1602) several stanzas? to prove that 
the nightingale (in England also) is a dawn- 


singer. 
In vol. 29 (p. 255) Barker’s third paper 
cited from the Spanish : 


Que bien cantan los Ruiseiiores ; 
Las mafianitas con zelos, 
Y con tristezas las noches. 
How well sing the nightingales ; 
Mornings, with jealousy, 
With sadness at night. 
and from Crashaw’s ‘ Music’s Duel,’ a trans- 
lation of Strada’s Fidicinis et Philomelae 
Certamen, the following : 
(Philomela canit.) 
Her voice now kindling seems a holy quire 
Founded to th’ name of great Apollo’s lyre, 
Of sweet-lipp’d angels, ever murmuring 
That men can sleep, while they their matins 
sing 
(Most divine service), whose early lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 

I quote further from Barker: In the 
Royal Poem entitled the King’s Quair, 
James represents himself as ‘rising at day- 
break, according to custom, to escape from 


the dreary meditations of a sleepless 
pillow :— 
And on the small grene twisti’s set 
The lytel swete Nightingale, and sung 


So loud and clear the hymnis consecrate 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among, 
That all the garden and the wallis rung 
Right of their song.’ 
(Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch- Book, 1,}2 142). 


1 Here we may compare the following from Mr. A. 
V. William Jackson’s ‘By Caravan and Cavalcade’ 
(N.Y. Evening Post, Semiweekly, Oct. 5, 1908): 

‘The Bray streaks of dawn now lighten in the 
horizon. The sky takes on a more silvery hue. 
Night withdraws her star-bespangled fan and reveals 
the blush of dawn. The nightingale’s song is 
hushed before the carol of the lark. And out of the 
cavern of the hills the sun rises in splendour to shed 
its glory as of old over the ancient land of Iran.’ 

2 "Wordsworth’s version has been cited above to the 
—_ effect, and the original need not be excerpted 

ere. 
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In vol. 30 (p. 180) P. V. in ‘The Night- 
ingale’ cites Sir Wm. Ouseley’s Travels 
(II. p. 218) to the effect that the nightin- 
gale sings by day as well as by night, and 
Sir William quoted an ‘ English traveller of 
the 17th century (Dr. Myer), who, writing 
from Shiraz seems inspired by the climate, 
and adopting the flowery language of that 
country says: “The Nightingale, sweet 
harbinger of light, is a constant cheerer of 
these groves, charming with its warbling 
strains the heaviest soul into a pleasing 
ecstasy””’...In his Persian Miscellanies 
(p. 146) Sir William mentions regarding the 
nightingale that ‘ from its song being heard 
at the first dawn, the Persians call it the 
“ Early Nightingale,” or “ Bird of Morn.”’ 
... Sir William was also drawn upon for 
his quotation of the 18th chanson of Raoul 
de Coucy : 

La douce voix du rossignol sauvage, 


Qu’ oi nuit et jor cointoier et tentir, 
Me radoucit mon cuer et rasonage. 


In his 4th and last paper (vol. 30, p. 341) 
Barker made a citation from the Philomela 
incerti auctoris (Pseudo-Ovid), one line of 
which I excerpt, 


tu cantare simul nocte dieque potes ; 


and from Desbillon’s Philomela, Corvus et 
Bubo, 


multoque mane cum vix dilucesceret 
* * * * * 


et Phoebus etiam candida purus face 


innubilas per auras lucem spargeret, 
his illa [luscinia] paret incitamentis, canit. 
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The evidence collected by Mr. Barker 
and others from Greek, Persian, and 
Spanish sources, taken in conjunction with 
the evidence I had produced from Greek, 
French, and English poets, shows a wide 
attestation of the notion that duscinia 
(derived from */ucs-cinia) meant ‘harbinger 
of dawn.’ Barker may be considered to 
have proved the fact that the nightingale 
may properly be regarded—has been 
regarded—as a dawn-singer. I have inde- 
pendently sought to establish the same fact 
as a basis for the definition of luscinia by 
‘dawn-singer.’ This demonstration would 
doubtless have seemed to me supererogatory 
had I known at the start that the Persian 
nightingale is called ‘Early nightingale,’ 
‘Bird of Morn,’ and was even dubbed by 
one enthusiastic traveller the ‘ Harbinger of 
Light.’ 

Epwin W. Fay. 


[P.S.—In Modern Language Notes, 18, 
pp. 195-196, I have suggested that the r- of 
mediaeval Latin ruscinia, roscinia (9th 
cent. or earlier) is due to a popular etymo- 
logy whereby luscinia was interpreted as 
‘butcher’s broom songster’ (: ruscus ‘ but- 
cher’s broom’), I should be grateful for 
any evidence to confirm or disprove the fact 
supposed, viz. that the butcher’s broom is, 
in southern Europe, a favourite haunt of 
the nightingale. | 


CORRECTIONS. NEW HOMERIC PAPYRLI. 


(C.R. for April.) 


5 

P. 150, line 2: for v read v. 
P. 178 read ‘the Apostolic library,’ ete.— 
I am informed by Messrs. Nutt that a 
volume containing a catalogue of the first 


500 MSS. of the Vaticani greci proper, by 
Sigg. I. Mercati and Pio Franchi de’ Cava- 
lieri, is in preparation. 

T. W. ALLEN. 
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REVIEWS. 
NAIRN’S HERODAS. 
(Mimes III-VII.) 
(Continued from p. 269.) 


TIL 7 cvpdopys 8 Hdn eri péfov. I 
do not think this could mean ‘ He is getting 
worse and worse,’ because if ‘he’ is the 
subject, cvzpopys would naturally apply to 
him, as in Eur. H.F. 1281, Phoen. 966, Or. 
441 etc. ; whereas it applies to his mother. 
I think therefore that the subject is ‘it,’ as 
in a fragment of Eur. Antiope fxrar & 
mdvtws és Tooovde cuudopas. Verbs like 
this are often used so, when 70 zpéypa or 
the like is to be understood. It is quite 
another matter with the true impersonal 
passive in the present tense: Mr. Nairn 
takes iv. 54 dAX’ te pélov 
to mean ‘ but it is day and the crush is get- 
ting greater,’ and suggests no other inter- 
pretation where several are possible. This 
use is common in Latin, as concurritur ‘the 
shock takes place,’ but it requires a good 
deal of support in Greek. 

9 ‘zpinxds. Schoolmasters were paid 
monthly at this time’—Dr. Rutherford’s 
words. There is no reason to suppose that 
it was ever otherwise; writers on the sub- 
ject confuse it through not distinguishing 
between the ypappatiorns and the pyrwp or 
Elementary schoolmasters were 
usually paid monthly; professors for a 
course of a year’s lectures. 

11 ov« dv raxéws Angee. ‘We may keep 
this with Meister, regarding it as from 
Adoxw. Others correct to Aare: but cf. 
éAngaro, VIII 65.’ The sense of VIII 65 is 
quite uncertain. I see nothing to prevent 
Dr. Meister from regarding Pgac in v. 70 
as from Bdoxw, but I shall not follow him 
with so much faith myself, because Aaxeiv 
always means ‘to scream,’ ‘ to shriek,’ ‘ to 
ery aloud.’ 


33 évradé’ ve éx Terpnuevns 

TaXns, Tor, ypappatwv 
tovro, gyi, would mean ‘this, I repeat,’ 
inquam, and she has not made the remark 
before. The right construction is that sug- 
gested by Gercke and Giinther in 1891: 
—'Ayped,’ ‘rotro,’ ‘x7 pappn....’ 
She might have said rerpyuevns ve 


Gore ‘ pypi, xré: but it was common 
to make a subordinate clause in the pro- 
tasis; in Attic with evar’, éredyn. . . , in 
Tonic with and évraifa (37). I may 
add that by Attic writers dzws is so used only 
in narratives of Tragedy ; even in Ant. 1315, 
where it is not in a long fjors, it is in the 
mouth of an éfayyeAos. This indicates that 
it was felt to be antique, like ‘ whenas.’ 
The only exception is in Ar, ub. 60 
where it is an archaism in the narrative of 
a countryman: pera tail’ ws 
vids obtoai, rept Tovvoparos 8% (as 
Reisig rightly read) é\odopovpeba. 

Mr. Nairn distrusts Dr. Meister here, 
who regards rdAns as an adverb like éjs 
and éruroAjs, meaning ‘ at once’ or ‘ straight 
on’; but he thinks it is ‘ probably an inter- 
jection used as an expletive. At VII 88 it 
occurs again, also spoken by a woman.’ To 
a man; and it is probably for rdaAas ‘ you 
wretch!’ mistakenly Ionicised. — xijori, 
surely, is not for kat éori but for kal ei éori, 
and Metrotime’s following words 
kal pelov ypvgar mean ‘and if we 
choose even to raise our voice’ to him in 
rebuke, rather than ‘if we wish him to 
raise his voice.’ 

50 dpy & dxoiws ri paxw Tacav 
xa’ vAnv ‘See how he has ruined all his 
clothes in a wood.’ But paxw does not mean 
‘clothes,’ and Aezpdw is an intransitive word, 
and does not mean ‘to ruin.’ 


III 55 voetv6’ 


‘ = So say Buecheler and 
Meister; but it is Meister who defends 
érjuos as a single word, and would, I 
suppose, be ready to defend dryvixa and 
érore if he found them in a MS. What 
corresponds to érnvixa is not dre or jos or 
jos, but drjuos, which I read ; as 
is recorded by Herodian and Hesych. (jos : 
myvixa), we have the complete series : 


Ore TOTE TOTE Grote, 
jvika tyvixa 

> a a 


The readings of Arat. 568 and the schol.’s 
warning that érmjuos is to be read as one 
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word show that the word was unfamiliar 
and liable to be corrupted. 


60 ov Tax€éws TODTOV 
dpeir’ éx’ wpov, TH veAnvaty 
deiEovres ; 

‘This expression is explained in Photios as 
being used diapevovrwr kal Bpadvvdvtwr. 
Akesaios was a helmsman of Neileus, who 
always insisted on waiting for the full moon 
before setting sail, a év gwti 6 Aois 
yevyta. The “ moon of Akesaios” then came 
to mean a date like the “ Greek Calends” ; 
ef. Zenobios i. 41.’ This omits all mention 
of the reference in Diogenian. vi. 30 Aaxwv- 
Kas oeAnvas: émt tov ovvOyKas 
otto. yap airovpevor 
(Hat. vi. 106) dveBadXovro, tiv 
tO évavtiov. Dr. Rutherford takes this 
to be a contradiction of the other explana- 
tion, and at first sight it would appear so ; 
while Crusius goes so far as to call the last 
words ‘heller Unsinn.’ I am not sure, 
however, that we cannot find both sense 
and harmony. People who gave indefinite 
pledges for a future date were said to make 
engagements for the Laconian full-moon, 
which implied that the postponement was 
only an excuse for evading obligations. 
But the conduct of Akesaios, I suggest, was 
very different ; he waited, it is true, until 
the moon was full, but when the full moon 
came, he got to work at once, and his 
promises were punctually performed. He 
may have been an example of the precept 
omedde Bpadéws, his slow but sure method 
being contrasted in the story with the 
precipitate and disastrous haste of other 
navigators. That is at any rate a theory 
that will account for all these passages: the 
moon of Akeses, upon this view, will mean 
the moment which is vipe for action, and 
Lampriskos may suggest that he, like 
Akeses, paOvpos av (Zenob, i, 57, Apostol. i. 
90) has been long-suffering and remained 
inactive long, but now the time has come 
to strike and there shall be no mistake 
about it. 

77 Kooas.... és prev hopyoa— ; 
pev hopycat, Sc. vorov. The sentence 
is interrupted.’ But as gopeiv tAnyds és ‘ to 
heap blows upon’ is unheard of, as they 
always say éudopeiv, éuBadrdrAew (V 49), év- 
évtpiBew, (V 33), Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s és p’ évdopyoa should at least have 
beev mentioned. 

95 From “ thought- 
ful,” Theocr. xxv. 79; hence the advb. 
‘carefully.”’ This is a bad mistake, though 
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made in numerous company. [pounfevs 
was Forethought, and was in- 
vented as his pendant, <Afterthought, or 
wisdom after the event, Ipounbeis pera ta 
mpdypara, the man who marries in haste 
and repents at leisure, dpivoos. Liddell and 
Scott say ‘ thoughtful, like érpeAys, Theocr. 
25.79,’ precisely the opposite of the sense, 
which there is ‘thoughtless,’ ‘hasty’ 
‘precipitate’: & olov Geot 
avaxtes Onpiov ereupevar (cf. 
Aesch. Theb. 242), ws érynbes. Lf he only 
had sense enough to know whom to be angry 
with and whom not, there would not be an 
animal could match him; viv d& Ainv Laxorov 
Te Kat dppyves yever’ aitws. Mr. Cholmeley 
alone among the editors has nearly seen the 
meaning, rendering it ‘slow to think’ ; but 
he is not right in explaining éziyGéws here 
as ‘casually.’ It means ‘on _ second 
thoughts I will tell the old man after all’ ; 
and it was to lead up to this that Herodas 
had made Metrotime describe her husband 
slightingly in v. 32 as yépwv dvip adoiy te 
kOupacw kdpvwv: otherwise it was super- 
fluous information, but in Herodas there is 
no touch wasted, and in those two lines we 
have the woman’s character. 


IV 4 as Te xept Waves 
Tlavaxy Te Te 

‘oide Bwyot. The article is not 
added after oide owing to Bwyoi being a 
predicate.’ How can it be a predicate? 
The meaning is ‘to whom belong these 
honoured shrines.—Mr. Nairn is again 
mistaken in objecting the absence of the 
article against Dr. Rutherford’s yévea ratra 
mavroia in VII 56: that is the natural 
Greek for ‘ here’s all sorts’ ; Bios otros 
cries the auctioneer in Lucian i. 551. 

IV 28 ‘épets. “You would say.”’ This 
use of the future is peculiar... . The 
only other author where it occurs frequently 
is Theocritus, who has it four times.’ This 
is not correct, for it occurs oftener in 
Philostratus and Pausanias. Dr. Ruther- 
ford was quite right in saying that the point 
would certainly repay investigation; for 
the literary importance of the use goes far 
beyond itself. It was derived, as I shall 
show, from the old Ionic descriptive writers 
who have perished, but the tradition of 
whose style continued permanent until the 
latest times. 

33 épeis AaAjoe. ‘ Aadelv=A€yew, which 
is a mark of Hellenistic Greek ; cf. vi. 61.’ 
This must mean that Greek other than 
Hellenistic would say A¢e for ‘it will talk’ 
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(AaAjoe) or ‘speak’ (pbéyéerar, pwvycer). 
There is nothing Hellenistic in AaAnoe here 
or in vi. 61 AaA7, though there are 
other senses in which popular jargon did 
use Aadeiv for A€yew. It is of this popular 
unliterary jargon (used e.g. by the LX X) that 
Mr. Nairn is speaking here as ‘ Hellenistic,’ 
but in his note on éyxvthkicwpev V 84 the 
term is used without warning in quite a 
different sense : ‘xUrAov is Hellen- 
istic Greek for xo7 (xoai) “libations to the 
dead.” Homer has xvrAoiv ‘to pour oil.”’ 
When Crusius says ‘hellenistisch fiir yoy,’ 
he means ‘ used by poets in the Hellenistic 
period,’ such as Apollonius Rhodius. 


46 épyn owe ovre 
BeBnXros aivet? 8 io’ 


‘épyy. “ One who performs sacrifice,” hence 
“ devout,” “ pious.” The opposite is BéBnAos : 
hence ovr’ épyi) ovre BéByAos=no mistress 
whatever.’ There is no warrant for the 
sense ‘pious’ (edocBys): dpyedy means 
lepers ‘a priest,’ and dpyewvn ‘a priestess,’ 
igpea. It is easier to suppose that 6, épyy} is a 
synonym (if not an error) for dpyds : Poll. 
i. 9 6 pev ie TOTOS 
6 eo, BeBndos, 

8 dveros Geois iepa kat dpyds. 
This makes a natural antithesis, as 0.C. 10 
mpos BeBnAors 7) Geod, yj being 
readily understood as in Zach. 1060 ot? 
‘EXAds ovr’ dyAwooos: and ‘holy or profane 
ground’ suits zavrayy ‘in every place.’— 
The reading to’ éyxeecac Mr. Nairn considers 
‘fairly certain,’ and he renders it ‘you are 
a burden in every place alike.’ érixewras, 
no doubt, might mean 6yAcis, dxAnpy or 
axGewy but the obstacle is that éyxeoa 
should mean ‘you are urgent’ or ‘in- 
sistent.’ 


IV 56 ovx piAn Kuvvoi, 
ot” épya ; tadr’ épeis ’AGnvacnv 
yAvwat ta Kada. 


* kawvos is regularly used in such expressions 
(Crusius),’ 

Never. Speaking of a woman-artist, you 
could say ‘The artist is a new Athena!’ 
"AOnvn adAy, ér€épa, devrépa, kawvy, 
tépyn, Kwy: but when you said ‘Athena 
might have done this work!’, the only 
epithet that you could add was airy: the 
examples are abundant in each case. The 
MS. gives KOINHN, deleting the O 
rightly ; ie. as Dr. Rutherford read, of épya 
tadr’ épeis "AOnvatnvy . . 
the same rhythm as V 13. 


67 ypuTds otros Kw avOpwros. 
‘ avdowWXos. Adj., “‘ with bristling hair on the 
forehead ” ; cf. L. and 8., where it is quoted as 
a substantive from Plut. Crass. xxiv.’ Liddell 
and Scott do indeed say ‘ dvdcwAXos, 4, 
bristling hair on the forehead as the Par- 
thians wore it, tO dvaciA\w xopav, Plut. 
Crass. 24’; but in Liddell and Scott no- 
thing is surprising. The adjective is else- 
where corrupted to dvacwos, and in Pollux 
4. 137, 138, dvdovAdos is the right reading ; 
but which Herodas wrote can hardly be 
determined, for dvacwos is the contrary of 
ypuos, and that was not so 
strange a word as Mr. Nairn suggests is 
shown by its being used in an ordinary 
document among Mr. Grenfell’s Papyri 
1896 p. 21 paxporpoodtw avacihrw 


IV 73 épeis Keivos 
GvOpwros ev pev eidev, ev 
GAN vodv yevorto Kai 
Wavew 


‘Failed to see”; or “was 
denied.”’ It could not mean either, and 
the parallel from Himerius, which he quotes, 
should have enabled Mr. Nairn to see the 
meaning both of this and of eldev: You 
cannot say, Here was a man who looked with 
favour on one thing and refused another’, 
jvivaro, : Himer. Or. xiv. 23 ot 
TY pev cide rips be os dxpyorov 
ExTITATO ws OvdElS ETEPOS. Doubtless he 
had not seen the other parallel that I had 
quoted elsewhere: Psellus JJirab. p. 148 
Westermann: kal odx of 
TovTo pev exeivo GAXO 
kal Tov dAAws ériyvovat 
Tas peOddovs éozovdaxa. This interesting 
passage may be read dAX’ (i.e. 6 of) 
Kai Wavew nreiyero xvii. 
249): cf. Eur. fr. 183 ... 
TovTw pépos WwW’ adros abrod 
Bédrros dv. I think it possible the am- 
biguity was designed. 


77 zapdadyoas does not mean ‘to look 
up to.’ 
93 Mr. Nairn reads 
KOKKAAH ..... Kat pepe, 


THs bytins AG. 


1 SiarpiBew in Arist 31, Aaumpds 7° 
éoriy in Plat. Gorg. 484 E. 
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mpoados: 7) yap tpotow 
ap’ aprins byin ott 

THs poipys. 

Dr. Meister here regards AG as an adverb, 
like zp@, meaning nach Wunsch, but Mr. 
Nairn dismisses that. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether the verb AG would have 
been used in this dialect, and constructed 
with a genitive, to which there is no parallel ; 
but there is nothing said about it, or about 
the scansion of dprins. Mr. Nairn renders 
the last sentence thus: ‘then give me some- 
thing more (than the leg of the fowl), for, 
let me tell you, at sacrifices the tyiea is 
greater when the share (of the victim) is 
adequate.’ The éyiea as he has just said, 
was a sort of pain bénit. 

I gave the last two lines to the vewxdpos ! 
(C.R. xiii, 153) reading ris tyitns po 
mpoados: yap ipotow apaptetvy dyin 
’ati ths poipys ‘Please give me some of the 
bytea, for at sacrifices (or ‘to holy men’) 
the iyfea is a more serious thing to lose 
than one’s portion’ ; and that or something 
like it, as duaprtin oriv THs potpys 
‘for this is a greater loss than one’s portion,’ 
I still think must be right. Mr. Nairn, 
p. 105, objects ‘How could he ask for tyita 
which he or the priest had in his own keep- 
ing?’ Well, conceding that it always was 
the iepev’s who gave it to the worshippers,— 
the vewxdpos is merely the subordinate who 
brings it to them ; he is only entitled to his 
poipa, the oxeAvdprov, and begs for some of 
what belongs entirely to the worshippers. 
A vewxdpos was a very much humbler person 
than a iepev’s: the best illustration of the 
oftice is the Jon, of which vv. 113, 120, 803 
are enough to refute Liddell and Scott’s 
assertion that there is no trace of the mean- 
ing temple-sweeper until Philo II. 236; and 
Ion’s other offices, fully described by himself, 
102-184, entirely agree with those detined 
by Philo. But I do not doubt that xop- 
was the same in origin as xod-: cf. eg. 
Hesych. cioxdpos : vewxdpos. Oeoxdpos with 
Phot. cwxoddXos? (read GeoxdXos) : 
vewkopos. EvzroAus. 


NEWKOPOC 


V4 eyo tiv 
; 


With the necessary stress on éyd, this 
could only mean ‘Have / seen a woman 


1 So did Prof. Hardie (though with quite a differ- 
ent interpretation) in Acad. Oct. 31, 1891, including, 
pethaps rightly, aérn. 

2 For this Liddell and Scott give ‘ c1oxduos, Lacon. 
for @e0-xduos, with hair like the gods.’ But in Liddell 
and Scott, as I have said, nothing is surprising. 


whom you call Amphytaea?’ But you will 
never find anyone speaking in that way ; 
Gastron would protest his innocence by 
echoing the words and exclaiming in surprise 
‘I devoted to Amphytaea! Have I ever 
seen the woman you talk about?’ ie. as 
Dr. Jackson proposed éy® ’Apdutaiy; riv 
A€yers yvvaika ;—Amphytaea Mr. 
Nairn takes to be the slave of Menon ; but 
I do not think this likely, for ’Apduracy is 
a noble-sounding Greek name; at least the 
only name akin to it is "Audvuros the 
Laconian, one of the charioteers of the 
Dioscuri ; and the inhabitants of Dioscurias 
(at the east end of the Euxine to the north 
of Colchis) and the Heniochi maintained 
that Amphytus and his companion were 
their founders, and claimed noble birth 
from them (Plut. de nobilitate VII. p. 271 
Bernardakis). 

Mr. Nairn refers to v. 30, which would 
support his view if it were 
but he rightly takes it for is 
quacum volutaris : 


mpos ’Apdutatnv tadra, py "we, 
ips Kal Eu’ Ovy, 


This is exactly the answer given many a 
time before and since no doubt, but also by 
injured Oenone to Alexander (Parthen. 4) : 
Quint. Smyrn, x. 310 ‘Why come now to 
me? Go to Helen, tépreo Kayxa- 
Nowy, ETEL TOAD heptréepy ris 
koupidins’ eoovpevws youvaleo, pyde 
pot mep Saxpvoes Kai ddywoevra 
mapavea—which is the meaning of 
here, almost the same as zaOaivov. The 
words todd deprépy eoriv (cf. Theocr. 
xiv, 36) are certainly in favour of the reading 
kau’ ovy (2nd person from which was 
proposed by F. D.°, writing from Cambridge, 
and by Blass. 

V 5 xpodaceas racav jpépav 

No mention of Dr. Rutherford’s view that 
these words are Bitinna’s. I believe they 
are, for tpodaces eAxew should mean ‘spin 
out excuses’ for evasion, as in both the 
other examples of the phrase, Hdt. vi. 86 
mpopacets ov BovAdpevor dzrododvar and 
Ar, Lys. 726, to escape the duty, as the 
young man in Appul. Met. x. 212 modo istud 
modo aliud causae faciens: cf. Ov. Am. i. 8. 
74, Heliod. vii. 19, Priapea 50. Then 
Birwva, dotAds ceive follows naturally as the 
poor slave’s desperate appeal. Ae 

In V. 17 where the MS. gives MWPAN 
Mr. Nairn adopts Buecheler’s view that 


’ T should much like to know who Mr. F. D. is. 
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popav is meant and isa feminine substan- 
tive: differre puto @ pwpny ut morionem a 
stulto. If that be so, then we ought to read 
in Soph. Hl. 890 dpovoicay 7) pwpav 
where the hand correcting L has altered 
pwpav to popav. I would suggest that in 
both places the ‘archetype gave MMPON 
(feminine as in Med. 62), accented because 
the common ‘accentuation was puwpov : that 
the copyist wrote the usual pwpay, but 
nevertheless (as in OAH »v. 41) preserved 
the record of the accent ; only in Herodas 
seeing popav to be impossible, he made what 
he could of it, and gave MMPAN. 

The following line ¢ép’ es oi djoov tiv 
dxhnyid’ (which appears to be mis- 
printed, for there is a note of interrogation 
after ov) should not be translated ‘Come, 
one of you...’; it means ‘Come, you 
alone, single-handed,’ as though Pyrrhias 
were waiting for assistance. Two, as Bue- 
cheler says, would be usual (Petron, 49) ; ef. 
évA\aBerov airov in Philoct. 1003. 


V 40 éornxas av, Koik ayes 


dxov A€yw cor; 7d 
puyxos 
TOU TOAVTOEPKTEW TOUTO, GU fol, 
Apyxor, 


of o dv odtos ; 
The scribe corrected rovro to rovde, having 
begun, I suppose, inadvertently to write 
rovrov as in VIL 11. But what is OAH 
of the MS.? And how are you to account 
for the accent? The simple alteration ©AH 
I thought solved everything, for the word 
was among those given by the grammarians 
as examples of this accentuation: Herodian 
i. p. 463 povorvAAaBov pa- 
OAG, KAG, 
CH, tH avri rod The correction has 
been generally accepted, but on German 
critics it seems to exercise a curious repul- 
sion; even Blass proposes $p7—whatever 
6p may be—as though it were more likely : 
others retain OAH and explain it in one 
way oranother. Dr. Meister, who isamong 
the etymologists to whom few things are 
impossible, takes it for an adverb: ‘ weg, 
vorwirts,’ instrumentales Adverb von 6éo- 
“Weg” im Sinne von zpd dd00, dpoddos.’ 
How you could even get 667 from édo- I 
can’t conceive ; 68g or 6801 I should have 
thought that Greek would say. Crusius 
now reads 637 with no more explanation 
than ‘scil. Pyrrhies.’ Buecheler, requir- 
ing an imperative, reads 66y, and overrides 


the accent : ‘P has 687: “ contractionis sig- 
num puto” says Biich. of the circumflex. 
ééaw (v. Lex.) is used here in its literal 
meaning “ to guide.” There is no real reason 
for suspecting 68): |the various conjectures 
are unnecessary.’ This last is what Crusius 
says, and like him Mr. Nairn tells us to 
compare tis pwos Axew in Lucian. That is 
a proverb Lucian uses half-a-dozen times in 
the same sense that we give to the borrowed 
phrase in English, ‘ to lead by the nose,’ as 
you drag about an animal bya ring through 
its nostril at your will. So we are first to 
take 687 for ody, then to translate it in a 
sense wholly without warrani,! as if it were 
ddov, and then explain it by an entirely 
different proverb! Besides, a Davus might 
lead people by the nose, but what master 
tells a slave to treat another in that way! 
What we do find him saying again and 
again is ‘Punch his head!’ VII 6 where 
the offender is a dilatory slave as here: 
Iliote, fvyxos airod. Plaut. 
Casina 404 where two slaves are told to 
punch each other’s: Lys. (to Olympio) per- 
cide os tu illi. cixost. (to Chalinus) 
malam, ut ille. Bacchid. 800 impinge pug- 
num si muttiverit. Rud. 710 pugnum in os 
(the pandar’s) impinge. Ter. Adelph. 171, 
Phorm. 988. Herodas Atticus ordered his 
wife to be struck by a freedman, Philostr. 
V.S. p. 239 =555, but such a blow (ézi xdp- 
pys) Was not an outrage to a slave, and was 
their common treatment. And the word 
An collide ‘ bruise,’ ‘crush,’ is proper of the 
nose: Paul. Aegin. 213. 5 rijs pev 
KaTW xovdpades Ov, od KaTayvuTar 
kai Kal Ael. 
vii. 10 ris xvi. 22, 
Hippoer. iii. 179 Kuehn, Dioscorid. ii. 200. 
Then Mr, Nairn argues that kai ov pot 
épapaprets; means kai ov por épapdprer: 
‘The pres. indic. in questions is used for 
the imperative. ‘‘ Are you coming?” = 
‘‘come.”’ If this is so, it should be possible 
to produce an example, which I should 
regard with interest,—especially one with 
kat pot in it, which always means ‘and, 
please,...’ An early suggestion of mine, 
here quoted, to read édapapreitv I had long 
withdrawn in favour of what Danielssohn 
proposed: <TH > Gv obros 
The MS. has COIEQN for ca ay, 
writing co. without elision, as was often 
done ; 79 (which was omitted) or 7 is the 
normal word with or bar. 


1 See Thesaur. s.v. 68dw, and add Hesych. IV 
p. 318 Schmidt, and p. 332 Sc@noev : . Expacer, 
probably for : rpacev (aorist of mmpaoxw). 
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V 50 ds qv dv A€yw 
‘ From rapacrteixw. tapacteixw ‘to pass by,” 
hence “to violate.” No other example of 
this meaning is quoted.’ It would have 
been more instructive to say ‘substituted 
as a curious and remoter synonym for 
mapaBns “transgress”’ This, as I have re- 
marked in explaining és wAvvas in IIT 
94 and dwépycas in IV 17, is part of 
Herodas’ method. Mr. Nairn accepts my 
explanation in those places, and if he had 
applied the principle, might have pointed 
out that gvodvres otk ioov II 32 is 
substituted on the same plan for zvéovtes, 
dOpeitw VI 33 for éparw, ixvov éxxen VII 7 
for ékBady or adroBady, dpévas Booxes VIII 
15 for tpépas, and suggested that 1d yjpas 
jpeas kaGeAxe in I 16 is only a synonym for 
Bapvve. 

V 52 Badrge, cat pr ta MexxdAns airov 

dy’, ieiav. 
‘ Pyrrhias is warned not to go out of his 
way in order to show Gastron in disgrace.’ 
Yet in v. 46 Bitinna has just indicated that 
Gastron is to be led &’ dyopas, per forum, 
that is, publicly disgraced. 

‘It is possible that ra MexxaAns 
was a proverbial expression=‘‘to go by a 
roundabout way ” (Meister). But there is no 
other trace of this proverb.’ There need 
not have been such a proverb, but I think 
Meister’s suggestion is not far from the 
mark, for ra MuxxéAns would undoubtedly 
suggest ‘the by-lanes’: because names of 
this kind were used typically for people ‘in 
a small way,’ ‘small tradesmen,’ poor and 
humble artisans ; MixvAos by Crates in Plut. 
Mor. 830 c, Callim. Zp. 28, MixvAdos Lucian 
i. 636 (contrasted with the tyrant Meya- 
mévOns), ii. 702, MixvOos Leonid. A.P. vi. 
355, Mixadiav Leon. Tar. ib, ix. 335. This 
is the meaning of Cic. ad Att. xiii. 51. 
Ad Caesarem quam misi epistolam, eius 
exemplum fugit me tum tibi mittere ; nec id 
fuit, quod suspicaris, ut me puderet tui, ne 
ridicule Micyllus ; nec mehercule scripsi aliter 
ac si mpos scriberem : ‘it was 
not that I was ashamed of showing you the 
letter for fear of appearing to you as his 
humble servant to an absurd degree.’ 

72 If Mr. Nairn will cast a second glance 
at my note (C.R. xiii. p. 154 he will see 
that I was not guilty of the solecism with 
which he gently taxes me; I suggested 
punctuating viv pévairov . . . . tapat- 
Tetpal oe THY piav dpaptinv—with a 
colon after ce. 

‘77 ov, tvpavvov. “No, by our 
Lady,” te. Aphrodite.’ It is not impossible, 


but the reason I considered it improbable is 
that rupavvos, so far as I know, is never an 
epithet of Aphrodite: “Epws when his 
arbitrary dominion is described is, no doubt, 
habitually called so, and Sophocles says 
Kvzpis Avs tvpavvet tAevpovwv: but that is, 
perhaps, all the more significant. 


V 84 éredy rots Kapotow 

I am not surprised that neither Crusius nor 
Mr. Nairn should have seen their way to 
accepting my conjecture dmeAitirw, and that 
they should attach more weight than I do to 
the argument that this was not in the MS. 
No, it would have been a wonder if it had 
been, Feminine adjectives in -tris, -irw 
were usually corrupted to -irys, -iryv, or 
-y7ns, -ytyv, and the final syllable was 
commonly misunderstood: thus MSS. give 
us oteyntiv for oreyitw in Hesych., Boa riv 
or tiv for in Pers. 574, 
ras for womviras in Ael. V.A. xii. 44, djpos 
aukvel THS for in Dio Chrys. I 655, 
splitting up an unfamiliar word in the way 
so frequent with them. In apeAuterw (which 
would be hard in any case to write correctly) 
the last syllable would soon become ryv, aud 
it would be natural for a scribe to write (as 
I have no doubt he did) (MEAITHNEOP- 
THN, taking it to mean dméAe tiv éopriy. 
But when Mr. Nairn says that ‘the ob- 
jections to the article rv are not well 
founded,’ then he is travelling beyond his 
warrant. My objection to it was founded 
on the fact that riv Eopris is 
without a parallel in Greek, and contrary to 
the nature of such phrases, which have the 
same limitations as in English. Mr. Nairn 
understands ‘You shall keep your own 
feast after the (proper) feast is over’; and 
this would be correct if instead of ‘ your 
own feast’ we had an adjective, ‘a feast of 
your own,’ idiyyv (not ov), or ‘a feast of a 
different sort,’ as A.P. ix. 307 dé Geot 
ebpev duetvova, xi, 44 ex Auris cixdda 
muotepyv, Hegesias (Dion. Hal. V p. 28) 
dyabijs Eoprns adyabiv ayopev GAAnv, A.P. Vii. 
374 vyds GAAnv wap cicaveByv 
dxarov, Jon 1281 éx 
éxA\cée: but the article, if it were ever used 
(which it is not) with only one of the 
substantives, should describe ‘the proper 
feast,’ é« ris €opris: on the same principle 
as in phrases like #Aw tov éxxpovew 
(i.e. dAAw Tov irdpxovra HAov, the exist- 
ing nail), tov zartadov, applied to 
those who cure (76) duaptyparos 
or dpaprypat, TO Kaxov Kax@ Or da KaKod : 
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e.g. Antiphanes II 129 K. tov olvov 
oddmeyyas TO KYPUKL 
tov PBodvta, KOTOV, Tovov, diky 
yuvaiki THY yvvaika. Sophocles has a 
mixed variation, vuKTos 
tov Ka’ You could say 
TOV as Galen VI 204 Kuehn, or 
even TO Tov KOTOV aS Theophrast. p. 
399 Wimmer ; and the article is occasionally 
found in both places in the other phrase, as 
Ar, Thesm. 950 éx trav eis Tas pas : but 
it would not be correct to say 7@ Ké7w Kdrov 
éfeAavvew or eis Tas wpas wpav, Or 
But an adjectival epithet, 
as we have seen, is quite admissible, and 
dpehitirw (conjectured after Prof. Ellis had 
suggested an adjective in -trw), which 
admittedly makes admirable sense (i.e. 
mpyv, cf. Ar. fr. 597, Aesch. fr. 363 
dévyAvKeudy Tapa. KOKKLELS pay, Opp. Cyn. ii. 
321 éraipeins Taxa Kal pidriys 
de.d€os) appears to me to be carefully led up 
to by the mention of the xvrAa, in which 
honey was the main ingredient. 


VI 15 —éxrodov 
dbeiperbe, viBvotpa, Gta podvov kat 
yAaooat, 
7a 8 GAN’ Eopti— 
‘ywBvotpa. Perhaps for voyBvorpov, from 
vovs and Bivw, “stopping up (7.e. dulling) the 
senses.” Buecheler translates it by obtwra- 
cula mentis. Slaves are so called from the 
confusion which they cause their mistress 
through their carelessness.’ Strange, surely, 
if it does not mean vovSvorixai, the opposite 
of which is expressed by Tryphiod. 450 
adpadin te BeBvoro peOnnooivy Te KExyver 
maoa modus. Slaves, as we are told by 
Juvenal ix. 119 and ‘Lucian’ ii. 573, are 
quick to learn all their masters’ secrets and to 
gossip ; that is why they are not allowed to 
_listen here. 


VI 30 seqy. pidy 
éovoa toin, Tw’ 
TH py, Soxéw, pev 7) ypvéw, 
8 
ev’ ovk av dotis Aempos TpOTdHow. 
Mr. Nairn, as Pearson and Buecheler, takes 
didn with roy, ‘I bid a long farewell to 
such a friend as this’; but that is contrary 
to the order of the words ; ro‘y would have 
been in the emphatic place, rocy éotoa piAn 
as Callim. h. v. 86 daiuoves, eore 
gira; Here, then, diAn must be vocative : 
ef. Lucian iii. 310 ovxotv, 
éxeivn, GAAHAOVS, Pynyariov de 
yxawperw. Then Mr. Nairn takes 


7aAXa to mean ‘for the rest,’ ‘ but,’ Latin 
ceterum: but that would be ra §’ dAAa, and 
the custom of such phrases, which are com- 
mon both in Greek and Latin, shows that 
pidnv aOpeirw go together, with the 
meaning aliam pro me amicam posthac 
quaerito: eg. Plaut. Menaech. 695 aliam 
posthac invenito quam habeas frustratui. 
Seneca ite alias posthac sollicitate animas. 
—For what follows in the note, an old 
suggestion of my own is responsible, render- 
ing it ‘To whom I may, I am afraid, 
talk bigger than beseems a woman.’ But 
Bitinna is not talking to Nossis; and 
neither the relative rj nor py nor doxéw can 
stand here. You could not say (poBotpar) 
py, Soxéw, ypvfw: and even if you read py 
doxéw . . . . ypdéat, as the second hand in the 
MS. suggests, you are no better off ; ‘I am 
afraid I shall appear to’ would be pas d0€e : 
and the words yp péfov pev, in that order, 
could not stand unless the sentence were of 
this shape, pa It 
follows that the right reading is that pro- 
posed by Weil: 
Noootdr 
7H pev 7) yuviy ypvsw, 


That is the regular form of such paren- 
theses, and the explanation of the name will 
reveal a very pretty point. Noosis  'Hpiv- 
vys had been enough to identify her before, 
but now that Coritto learns her breach of 
trust, she calls her t7 Myddxew with con- 
temptuous venom. Because Mydoxys (Myadixew 
in the oldest Cyzicene inscription), Mydoxos, 
’Apddoxos, isa Thracian name, and to a Greek 
ear, like all others of the termination -ox- or 
-wx, Would at once imply ‘ barbarian.’ 
Alien extraction—Thracian, usually, at 
Athens—was the taunt, Greek malice was 
always ready with : see e.g. Alciphron 3. 61, 
Plut. Mor. 5168, Theophrast. Char. 38 
tovtov 6 pev apxis Zwoias éxaXeiro 
(a Thracian slave-name) ... . 7 peVTOL patnp 
Kpwoxdpaxa (sic), ‘at any rate the good 
soul’s name is K.’!}—which contains the sig- 
nificant -ox-. 

Koors in V 65 from his office and his 
name is evidently a Thracian slave. ‘“Avva 
in VIII 14 isa Phrygian name, but “Eppwv 
in V 48 may be an Egyptian. 

41 Read woAAd ; ‘in short,’ ? cat 
would do, and xat zravra in II 39. 

51 GAN’ otros av és Avpyv 
pawor ‘Could not even stitch a plectrum to 


1 Perhaps Kpivoxopéxa, but Kpwéxa would be 
enough ; cf. Strabo 321 on Kplvakos. 
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a lyre.’ That would be zpds Avpyv or zpos 
dvpy. It must mean ‘for a lyre’ ; that is, 
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I suppose, ‘not even a hard plectrum for a 
lyre, much less a zAjKtpov Urvov padaxwrepov 
for another purpose.’ 


VI 55 [KvA]asbis Blass : Buech- 
eler. To Meister and me the MS. appears 
to have TOYTWTTYAQIOIC te. rovrw 
TlvAabis, though it might be a mistake for 
TOYTWI FYAAIOIC. 


VI 68 Soto’ dui[AA]y rappar’ eexdunva. 


The MS. has quite legibly MIAMH, i.e., 
as Meister reads, du’ iduj: which, I may 
add, is substituted as a synonym for dya 
(rH) vonoe: or dua vonpati, ‘in a flash,’ ‘at a 
glance.’ 


VI 80 Katpov od 
elvat 


‘ ov od mpérovTa, 
accus, of time, “at an inauspicious mo- 
ment.”’ Kaipov ov zpérovra might mean 
that, but I know nothing to warrant the 
addition efva, of which Mr. Nairn says 
nothing. We should read, I take it, é&e 
yap’ GAN’ ov zpérovt’ evar’ 
‘I ought ; only one should not be 
regardless of time and season; and...’ 
Attie used the singular (zpérov), Ionic the 
plural. 


VI 89 aiei ’Aprepuis te ebpyoe, 
mpoow THY mpoKvKAinv Oa- 


‘“ Drinking deep of the pandar’s draught,” 
i.e. gaining much profit from her skill as 
go-between. The last word seems to be 
from from pressed 
grapes.’ Nothing is quoted beside this 
conjecture of Blass, in which we may ask, 
for one thing, why the adjective is zpoxv- 
xAinv and not zpoxixduov. I find it difficult 
to believe that Meister’s reading is not 
right, tpdcw (this with Rutherford) 
tiv mpoxuxAinv OadrAoiv ‘in the brokering 
business leaving Thallo far behind,’ Thallo 
being apparently some famous exemplar of 
the art, with an appropriate name, the same 
as @aAXovoa : exactly like Anaxilas 22. 18 
‘leaves her at a distance,’ ‘ puts her down.’ 

95 Greek, I think, requires Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s conjecture, A€yes por’ viv mpods 
‘Aprepiv 


Ta pev Kad]as 
Ta 0’ Kadds GAN’ 
x[wAou]s. 


The apparently wedge-shaped 
ornaments. But Mr. Kenyon’s supplement 
in the last line, meaning ‘ but to make a lame 
man walk evenly,’ I cannot find convincing. 

It is no antithesis : od 7a 7a. 8’ ov always 
implies d\Aa zavra, which in prose, where 
such phrases are extremely common, is 
almost invariably expressed, as in Hat. i. 
139 od ta pév Ta dE ov, TavTa Spoiws. 
Therefore when Mr. Kenyon’s first tran- 
script ws ta 8 ovxe Kadws 
Kadas Ta 8 odxi KadGs, Exe Kadas. 
Ther of zavr’ is now confirmed, and that yet 
it was not wdvra after all is more than I can 
manage to believe. It might have been 
toa or icov, but the in indicated 
that there was another verb to come, and as 
mav7’ Was SO common a phrase, what 
else could it well be? I shall be surprised if Mr. 
Kenyon can declare that what he takes for 
CQIX can not be read as EXIK. 

In the next line Mr. Kenyon now reads 
otras tuw nice little 
touch of irony. 

On Kotdé dv6you v. 28 Mr. Nairn 
strangely says ‘ xovdé=otde. The seems 
superfluous.’ If you adopt, as he does, 
Crusius’ conjecture ov ottw] Kovde knpds 
dvOnoe, then, no doubt, you must treat Kai 
as superfluous ; but it cannot be: xotéé must 
mean ‘and not even,’ and this indicates 
that Crusius’ conjecture (which was a mere 
guess) is not right; for surely lilies were at 
least as white as wax, and as I have shown 
from Vopiscus Aurel. 49 calceos mulleos et 
cereos et albos et ederaceos viris omnibus tulit, 
white shoes are distinguished from wax- 
coloured. But the combination 
avOyoe means to my ear ‘and not even the 
pigments of the painter’s palette can pro- 
duce such colour,’ for both and xypds 
were commonly used in that sense, and 
painters are described by Manetho and 
Eusebius as imitating by the medium of 
Kynpod or Knpoxvtov ypadas avOcow. 
This view I think was worth quoting, but it 
is nearly the only one of mine which is 
omitted altogether. 

So in III 17, where Mr. Nairn calls the 
kai ‘pleonastic,’ «iv pyxdr aityy means 
‘even if he does not go so far as with a 
deadly scowl...’ in III 54 xotd trvos 
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means ‘and not even tmvos 6 ravdaparup,’ 
and in III 91 cannot mean 
merely ‘for his book,’ 

46. ‘The % of ty is abnormal.’ This is 
the prevailing misconception, dating from 
the time of Porson, when everything in 
Attic writers was looked upon as ‘ Attic,’ 
and Attic was regarded as the norm of 
Greek. A great step will have been made 
when Attic comes to be regarded as an 
abnormal development. All the notes on 
verbs in -vw want re-writing, Liddell and 
Scott’s eg. on yypto, idpvtw, 
and Dr. Rutherford’s on Babrius p. 27. 
The fact is simply that v before a vowel 
was of variable quantity, but the tendency 
of Attic was to lengthen it, retaining ¢ in 
the colloquial phrase otdéy cwAver—antique, 
as ovdev ioxe. If a cook in Strato IIT. 
p. 362 Kock says Ove, that is because he is 
using not Attic but Homeric language, and 
it is ironically retorted on him. For tw add 
to the Dictt. a proverbial verse in Plut. 
Mor. 917 vew Kev 
dyporépy ois. 

74 ‘Eppa re xepdéwv Kai ov Kepdin TMeboi. 

Like critics generally, Mr. Nairn takes 
xepdéwv to be the genitive: but ‘Epyis 
xepdewy for "Epps xepdgos is so unlike 
Greek—imagine ‘Epyjs 
marépwv, Zevs Sevwv and the like!—that I 
believe Meister to be right in taking 
Kepdéwv for a by-name of Hermes—just as 
Tvxwv was another. It is really the same 
word as Képdwy, but the form in -ewv, as I 
have shown in recovering the word roxéwv,! was 


1 OR. xv. 402 and xvi. 28. A form I did not then 
know is restored by Scaliger in Eur. 


antique Ionic, belonging to this very dialect. 
Kepdéwy is contracted here as dda fvvéwva 
tparé{ys in Alexand. Aetol. v. 15 (Parthen. 
14). 

96 The solution of this difficult line I 
believe to be aor’ pev ceo 
» mpnéis, ‘So from us your success in obtain- 
ing your price is by reason of compassion 
for you.’ The construction with é is 
common ina legal formula where % zpagis 
means ‘the exaction’ or ‘execution’ of a 
debt: Grenfell Papyri 1896, p. 50 4 & 
mpagis Kainte éx tov ‘Apranovos Kai 
tov atta Kabarep ex diKns. 
ib. pp. 39, 43, 59, 60. oed as a contraction 
for ceo (Buecheler) is like éyade for 
noe, and dueXeov (which was Dr. Jackson’s 
conjecture) would easily become d:eAcoo in 
the hands of scribes—for I do not think it 
at all likely that the neuter €\ceos was 
written by Herodas, 


128 tiv yap ovv Bairny 
Gadrovoav Set “vdov dpovotvta Kat 
parrew. 

‘We must think betimes to keep well 
mended the cloak that warms us.’ That 
would be tiv @dAroveav. No mention of 
the reading avev. 

W. 


149 cbyyauds vo Zebs Téex<vou Te K> owedy (so 
Heath) and 339 & Zed, warny tp’ dudyaudy o° exrnod- 
(éuny Sealiger). There should be no hesitation now 
in accepting this: ef. Aesch. fr. 99. 6 maldwy 
évvaovt, Kaibel Ep. p. 521 pidrois 


tuvdoot 


SANDYS’ HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


(Continued from p. 276.) 


Bks III and IV, of about equal size, deal, 
as already stated, in twelve chapters with 
the Roman Age of Greek and of Latin 
Scholarship. I cannot but think this 
separation unfortunate ; for, after being led 
in bk. III from Accius, Lucilius, Cicero, 
and Varro down to Boethius, Cassiodorus, 
and Priscian, a period of 700 years, we are 
in bk. IV taken back to Cato and Cicero, 
the Greek writers from Dionysius to 
Porphyry being then passed in review. 
This arrangement effaces all cultural land- 
marks and destroys the historical perspec- 


tive. Thus a compilation like that of 
Gellius differs in no essential features from 
that of Athenaeus, though here separated 
by nearly 150 pages, and the anti-Asianic 
tirades of Dionysius and Cicero’s polemic in 
the Orator belong together historically. 
Quintilian and still more Priscian, in 
fact, all Roman grammarians are ultimately 
indebted for the bulk of their work to 
Greek prototypes, the mere circumstance 
that they wrote in Latin being purely 
accidental, Suetonius, e.g. writing in both 
languages. Bk. III, moreover, is divided 
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according to chronological periods only par- 
tially representative of genuine landmarks 
(from Ennius to Augustus, to 300 a.p., to 
500 a.p., and from 500-530), while bk. IV 
is distributed as follows: from 164 B.c.- 
14 a.v., first cent., second cent., third cent., 
fourth cent., and 400-530. It would have 
been far more conducive to clearness, if the 
century division had been adopted through- 
out, with especial reference to well-known 
epochs and if Graeco-Roman scholarship had 
then been surveyed in parallel chapters for 
each century. This would not only have 
been etovvorrov, but it would have pre- 
served the requisite historica] continuity 
and interrelation, and it would above all have 
enabled the author to point out certain 
marked tendencies and characteristics which 
distinguish and typify various epochs.—For 
most of the periods here covered Dr. Sandys 
had such trustworthy and comprehensive 
works as those of Schanz and Christ for 
guidance. He has, of course, not followed 
any one manual slavishly, but has spared no 
pains to avail himself of a great variety of 
other sources of information and he has, a few 
minor details excepted, brought the rather 
extensive bibliography up to date, Asa result 
we have here too within a narrow compass 
an adequately complete and accurate survey 
of the history of classical learning for the 
period included. There are but few state- 
ments, to which the present reviewer cannot 
subscribe. 

P. 168: Dr. Sandys still regards—and he 
is not alone in doing so—the alleged epitaph 
of Naevius as genuine, misquoting it at 
that in three of its four lines, the reference 
to Gellius being also erroneously given as 
I. 23 instead of I. 25. But these verses, 
even though they do breathe a ‘Campana 
superbia,’ are no more the production of 


Naevius than those attributed by the same. 


Gellius to Plautus and Pacuvius. Both 
were in all probability composed by Varro 
for his Jmagines, a work not mentioned, by 
the way, in the enumeration of Varro’s 
philological contributions on p. 174. Cp. 
my Literary Frauds among the Romans in 
Transact. Amer. Phil. Assoc, xxvi (1896) 
pp. 140 ff.—Dr. Sandys seems to have been 
misled by Mommsen in casting doubt upon 
the annals of LZ. Cincius Alimentus, against 
the express testimony of Dionysius who 
says that both Fabius and Cincius wrote in 
treek. Mommsen’s hypothesis, that the 
work was a forgery of Augustan times, is 
intrinsically improbable and, in any case, 
unsupported by anything save his own great 
authority. It cannot even be shown that 


Cincius’ namesake, an antiquarian and 
jurist of the time of Varro, wrote Annales, 
in which case they might have been nothing 
more than a translation of the old Annalist’s 
work,—A propos of the mention of Accius’ 
Didascalica (p. 171), I miss a reference to 
Norden, Rhein. Mus. 48 (1893) pp. 530 ff. 
and Hendrickson Amer. Jour. Phil. xix 
(1898) pp. 285 ff. esp. 303 ff. 

Varro is very summarily treated within a 
little over two pages, and we are told, in 
apparent justification of this scanty notice, 
that his writings on literary history, as on 
Plautus, the drama, etc., were not seriously 
concerned with literary criticism. But, 
surely, even if we granted that they were 
not, they belonged in the domain of philo- 
logical research, and I submit, that the very 
existence of the Fabulae Varronianae, 
to the exclusion of the 80 or 110 more 
plays that passed as Plautine in his time, is 
an eloquent testimony to the canonic 
authority which he enjoyed, attesting, in 
particular, the cireumspection and acumen 
which characterized this great contribution 
to the ‘higher criticism,’ perhaps the great- 
est in this field ever made by any Roman, 
and mutatis mutandis fairly comparable to 
the Plautine labours of Ritschl. It is 
possible that Dr. Sandys’ unjust depreciation 
of the scholar Varro was influenced by the 
snapshot judgment of Saintsbury, /ist. of 
Criticism I. pp. 240 f. The author of that 
very learned, very useful, and very exas- 
perating book, a propos of Varro’s ‘placing’ 
and ‘comparison ’ of writers which, with not 
more than half-a-dozen isolated specimens 
at his disposal, he declares to be stupid, 
jejune, illogical, and misleading, continues as 
follows: ‘True placing is that which sets a 
man not in the first class or the second or 
the third, but in his relations to time and 
country, to language and manner, to pre- 
decessors and successors.’ And having thus 
delivered himself of a truly admirable canon 
of literary criticism, he cheerfully proceeds to 
violate every one of its golden principles 
throughout the rest of his volumes. To a 
far less flagrant degree, but still with notice- 
able frequency, Dr. Sandys fails properly 
to evaluate the services of many scholars, 
because he half-unconsciously measures past 
achievements by modern progress, standards, 
or methods. It is thus that Aristotle, 
Aristophanes (the poet), Varro, Valerius 
Probus, St Jerome, and Suidas are not 
given their just due, while an Ausonius, 
Cassiodorus, Synesius, and a few others, 
by the space allotted to them, loom up in a 
manner quite out of proportion to their real 
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importance in the history of classical learn- 
ing, even though regarded only as exponents 
of the scholarship of their age. 

P. 178: ‘ Literary criticism in Cicero has 
a conventional and borrowed element, as in 
the frequent comparison between literature 
and the arts of painting and sculpture. In 
this he had been preceded by Neoptolemos 
and he was succeeded by Dionysius and 
Quintilian.’ This is misleading and rather 
unjust to Cicero, because applicable to 
Roman literature generally. Moreover, the 
comparison in question is much earlier. It 
first occurs in Simonides’ well-known 
antithesis: ‘Painting is silent poetry and 
poetry speaking painting ;’ it is found in 
Plato and Isocrates and is highly favoured 
by Aristotle and, as for Neoptolemos, the 
statement is, of course, based solely upon 
Porphyrio’s Introduction to the Ars Poetica 
of Horace: in quem librum  congessit 
praecepta Neoptolemi rot Iapiavod de arte 
poetica non quidem omnia sed eminentissima. 
Even if this be accepted without any 
reservation, the italicized words would 
alone make it doubtful, to say the least, that 
Horace necessarily also borrowed this 
time-honoured and hackneyed simile, for it 
had become a commonplace long before 
Neoptolemus wrote and there is no evidence 
whatever that he actually used it.—Volcacius 
Sedigitus (p. 178) is dismissed with a mere 
mention, but perhaps Reich’s Mimus I. 
337 ff., which throws so much new light 
upon this apparently capricious ‘ canon,’ had 
not yet appeared when this chapter was 
penned.—P. 180: Dr. S. might with perfect 
composure have summarily rejected the 
suggestion of the insertion of a non in 
Cicero’s famous criticism of Lucretius.— 
P. 195: I hope I shall not be accused of 
undue prejudice or partiality, when I say 
that Dr. §., like Saintsbury again, has quite 
failed to appreciate the originality, the 
profundity, and historical insight, which 
distinguish so much of the criticism in the 
Dialogus of Tacitus, and I also regret to see 
that the Plinian passage must unnecessarily 
stand sponsor for the authenticity of that 
work.—Suetonius (p. 197), considering the 
prolific character of his philological labours, 
the great influence they exerted, and the 
authority he enjoyed, was certainly entitled 
to a fuller and more sympathetic treatment. 
Nor is the fact mentioned, either here or 
under St. Jerome, that the churchfather 
culled most of his addenda to the Chronicon 
of Eusebius from Suetonius’ de viris tlus- 
tribus and no attempt is made at an even 
brief estimate of his work. That Masson 


was wrong in supposing that Bogius’ vita 
Luereti, first published by him in the Acad. 
No. 1155 (1894) and discussed Jater in Jour. 
of Philol. xxxiti, 220 ff. contained Sueto- 
nian remnants, Dr. S. might have recognized, 
had he consulted Fritsche Berl. Phil. Woch. 
15 p. 541 and Woltjer ibid. p. 317, 
Mnemosyne 23, p. 222.—It would be inter- 
esting to have had a reference to Fronto’s 
alleged reminiscences of Tacitus, incidentally 
mentioned on p. 198.—The farraginous 
character of Gellius’ Attic Nights is well 
brought out, but something ought to have 
been said about the compiler’s curious 
method of citation, the use of his sources, 
and his trustworthiness.—If Vonius implies 
that Tullius and Cicero were two distinct 
individuals, this amusing blunder can hardly 
be due to ignorance, a contingency allowed 
by Dr. S. (p. 208), but to his gross careless- 
ness, elsewhere abundantly attested. His 
excerpts had simply been made from two 
‘editions,’ one of which gave the author’s 
name as Tullius, the other as Cicero. Cp. 
L. Mueller’s Nonius, Index auctorum s.n. 
Cicero and Lindsay, Nonius Marcellus’ 
Dictionary of Republican Latin, Oxford 1901. 
The same curious confusion, by the way, 
actually occurs again, not only in the case of 
bishop St. Ouen (7th century), as noted by 
Dr. 8. (p. 445), but also and, with far less 
excuse, in Gower’s Confessio Amantis iv. 
2648 ff.: And thilke time at Rome also | Was 
Tullius with Cithero| That writen upon 
Rethorike, etc. and in vii. 1588 ff. the same 
ignorance as to the identity of the consul 
and the orator Cicero is clearly implied. 

Pp. 209-213 are given up to Auwsonius. 
The only conceivable excuse for this exag- 
gerated prominence is that this ‘incorrigible 
versifier,’ as G. Boissier (cited with approval 
by Dr. 8.) styles him, furnishes us with an 
interesting picture of the educational status 
and ideals of his age. The characterization 
of the Mosella, if not strictly relevant, we 
gladly accept, if for no other reason than 
that it contains a graceful rendering of 
four verses, In fact, the other specimens 
of metrical translation (eg. pp. 40. 102. 
341), which the author on occasion inserts, 
are so admirably done, that we regret 
they are so few. By way of illustration 
I cannot refrain from citing the felicit- 
ous, albeit free rendition of the famous 
fragment of Choerilus (p. 40): ‘Oh! the 
bards of olden ages, blessed bards in song- 
eraft skilled | Happy henchmen of the 
Muses, when the field was yet untill’d. | All 
the land is now apportion’d, bounds to all 
the Arts belong; | Left the last of all the 
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poets, looking keenly, looking long, | I can 
find no bright new chariot for the racecourse 
of my song.’ 

The excellent account of Boethius takes 
up six pages and this special prominence, in 
a way, reflects the scholarly rank to which 
he is entitled. But why his contemporary 
Cassiodorus should enjoy the distinction of 
being treated at greater length than any 
other scholar (pp. 244-256),—as many 
pages being given to him as to Aristotle, 
Aristophanes, and Aristarchus combined— 
it were difficult to understand, unless Dr. S. 
possibly felt, that the sources of information 
were in these cases not so readily accessible. 
For on the basis of his genuine achieve- 
ments he does not deserve so high a place in 
the history of classical learning. It is true, 
he seems to have been responsible for the 
preservation of many classical MSS., but 
even here, it may be seriously questioned, 
whether we do not owe a greater debt of 
gratitude to St. Benedict. Cassiodorus did 
not foster the study of classical literature 
for its own sake, his chief, not to say his 
only, aim being to secure punctiliously 
accurate transcriptions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Indeed, an extant admonition, which 
Dr. 8. should have cited, exhibits an almost 
callous disregard for the purity of classical 
texts. Ubicumque, he complacently tells his 
monks, paragrammata in disertis hominibus 
(i.e. the classics) reperta fuerunt, intrepidus 
vitiosa recorrigat. It can easily be under- 
stood, what havoc such an injunction must 
have caused, if religiously carried out. 
His classical erudition was also extremely 
limited, certainly incomparably inferior to 
that of Boethius, who was only 44 at that, 
when cruelly executed, whereas Cassiodorus 
lived to be nearly a hundred years old. 
Cassiodorus seems also to have been the 
only scholar, after Orosius and_ before 
Einhard and Rudolphus of Fulda, to bear 
witness to the existence of any of the works 
of Tacitus, but when Dr. S. incidentally 
mentions his citation of the paragraph on 
amber, taken from Tacitus’ Germania 
(c. 45), he has failed to add the rather signifi- 
cant circumstance, that the passage in 
question is attributed to guidam Cornelius, 
which certainly justifies the suspicion, that 
Cassiodorus had secured it at second or 
third hand. 

The only name whose omission is at all 
noteworthy and probably due to an over- 
sight is that of Fulgentius. Although a 
literary impostor, he yet shows to what 
extremes the allegorical interpretation of 
the classics was destined to go. The in- 
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fluence, moreover, of his work was profound 
and lasting, having left its well-recognizable 
traces in Dante and even later in Boccaccio. 
And for certain features of the Virgil myth 
he seems also ultimately to be responsible. 
This whole subject of the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Classics would well merit a 
comprehensive treatment, for it had a long 
and interesting history. The Stoics were the 
first who were noticeably addicted to the 
craze and it continued unabated for 1700 
years thereafter, always exciting an astound- 
ing fascination and taking many forms, but 
it may be doubted, whether this pseudo- 
exegetical method ever celebrated greater 
orgies than in Fulgentius. 

Bk. IV. p. 269 : While it is quite true that 
Sallust was regarded by the ancients as a 
conscious imitator and even as a successful 
rival of Thucydides, especially in his speeches 
and letters, ‘the lengthy introductions to his 
Catiline and Jugurtha’ were rather modelled 
upon or, at least, influenced by the great 
Posidonius. See Wachsmuth, Hinl. in das 
Stud. d. alt. Gesch. p. 662.—P. 269: 
A propos of the Greek sources of 
Virgil’s Helogues P. Jahn’s elaborate pro- 
grammes (Xélln. Gymn. Berlin 1897-1899) 
and his article in Hermes xxxvii. (1902) pp. 
161-172 ought to have been cited. The same 
scholar’s convincing proof that Theophrastus 
constituted one of the principal authorities 
for the Georgics was probably not yet ac- 
cessible to Dr. S. See Hermes xxxviii. 
pp. 244-264. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus receives full 
and adequate treatment (pp. 273-280) and 
this is all the more welcome because of the 
depreciatory tone which some noted scholars 
have recently assumed towards him. He 
must be viewed as a child of his time and, 
even granting all his pedantry and one-sided 
rhetorical bias, it would be difficult to 
estimate the extent of our loss, if his 
treatises, like those of his friend Caecilius, 
had wholly perished.—The sublime essay, 
On the Sublime, Dr. Sandys rightly places at 
the beginning of our era, but he has omitted 
to mention Kaibel’s brilliant essay (Hermes 
xxxiv. pp. 107-132) which had been cailed 
forth by the specious argumentation of 
Marx (Wiener Stud. xx. pp. 169 ff.), neither 
of which articles Rhys-Roberts was as yet 
able to cite in his edition of the [epi tWous. 
—P. 297 : It is rather doubtful whether the 
extant comments on Hesiod, Aratus, and 
Nicander are rightly ascribed to the 
Chaeronean Plutarch. P. 300: ‘In his life 
of Lucullus we find his only direct quotation 
from Latin Literature (Hor. Epist. i. 6. 45).’ 
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But this, if not an interpolation due to a 
marginal gloss, was certainly taken at 
second or third hand, as I have shown in 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc, xx. p. 149 note 
16. On Plutarch as a Philologian, see also 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc. xxv. (1894) p. 6. 

P. 312: Ps. Demetrius de elocutione is 
assigned to the age of the Antonines. This 
seems much too late a date. Even Rhys- 
Roberts, in his recent edition, does not 
venture to go beyond the first century A.D. 
and admits the possibility of its being a 
century earlier. A careful examination of 
the treatise can leave no doubt that its 
author cannot have been a contemporary 
of Hermogenes. He may be post-Diony- 
sian, but if so, only parvo intervallo. 

—P. 330 ff. : Athenaeus is dismissed in 23 
lines, while Gellius rejoices in two and a 
half pages. Diogenes Laertius must be 
content with one page, while Libanius 
receives three and a half and Synesius even 
five. This is certainly an unfair apportion- 
ment, when the actual value of their 
philological labours is compared. True, the 
life and personality of Libanius and of 
Synesius are much better known, the 
others being, in fact, for us all but duernva 
xapyva, so that Dr. Sandys might here possi- 
bly justify himself, as in the other instances 
cited, with Goethe’s avowal: ‘ Héchstes 
Gliick der Erdenkinder ist nur die Persén- 
lichkeit.’ P. 336: Creuzer’s second edition 
of Plotinus was issued in 1855, not 1850, 
but perhaps the later and better texts of 
Kirchhoff (1856) and Volekmann (1883) 
might have been substituted. P. 359: 
‘ He (Synesius) oddly speaks of the stone of 
Tantalus (instead of the sword of Damocles) 
as hanging over the state suspended by a 
single thread.’ Surely this is a case of 
‘dormitat Homerus,’ for the allusion is, of 
course, to the well-attesied, though less 
popular version of the Tantalus story first 
found in Pindar (Cp. Comparetti, Philol. 
xxxii. pp. 227-251) and then in Eur. Orest. 
5, where Porson has collected a large array 
of other passages in Greek literature. In 
Latin we meet with it in Lucret. iii, 978 f. 
Cic de fin. i. 60, Tusc. iv. 35, and elsewhere, 
though the Romans, especially the poets, 
more frequently allude to the story, which 
is still tne more familiar. 

Bk. V: For the Byzantine Age Dr. 8. 
had a most trustworthy ‘cicerone’ in the 
monumental and standard work of Krum- 
bacher, but numerous items and some more 
recent bibliographical references again show, 
if any proof were needed, that our author 
took pains to look about and to examine for 


himself. Accordingly, a commanding figure, 
like that of Photius, is properly discussed at 
some length (pp. 388-394), on the other 
hand I cannot but think that only a single 
page for Suidas, while Iohannes Mauropus 
also gets one page and Michael Acominatus 
even two pages, must create a false impres- 
sion as to the labours of these men and the 
comparative value of their work. 

The attention bestowed upon Maximus 
Planudes is adequate, though Dr. §., like 
all other critics before him, has failed to 
recognize the unique distinction which this 
monk enjoys in his almost systematic at- 
tempt to acquaint his countrymen with the 
Latin classics by his Translations. For if we 
except a sporadic reference to Greek ver- 
sions of Sallust’s ‘ Bella,’ Virgil’s Georgics, 
and the translations of Eutropius by Paionius 
(extant) and Capito, he is the only one, so 
far as I know, before the time of Theodorus 
Gaza, in the days of the Renaissance, who 
applied himself to such a task. His trans- 
lations are of course not all of equal or 
even of great value, he naturally ‘ didicit 
eundo,’ but his unquestionable masterpiece, 
the version of Boethius’ famous De consola- 
tione philosophiae, with the Latin metres re- 
produced in Greek verse, is, strange to say, 
the only one omitted by Dr. 8. from the list 
given on p. 417. In attributing to the late 
Prof. Palmer (in the posthumous edition of 
the Heroides prepared by Prof. Purser) the 
proof that Planudes’ translation of these 
Epistles was based upon a lost MS. of great 
value, instancing especially the unique read- 
ing Dodonide pinu (vi. 47), Dr. S. has done 
me an unintentional injustice. This demon- 
stration was first given in the writer’s dis- 
sertation (De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planu- 
deo, Berlin, 1888) the full discussion of the 
above variant being found on pp. 63-66. 
Prof. Palmer merely incorporated my results, 
as duly acknowledged, in his edition. 

Bk. VI. : Undoubtedly the pidce de résist- 
ance of the entire volume, is this last book 
which deals with the Middle Ages of W. 
Europe. Here the author had no such com- 
prehensive manuals, as Susemihl, Schanz, or 
Krumbacher, at his disposal, but countless 
monographs, often widely scattered, had to 
be examined, aud works, like the Monumen- 
ta Germaniae and Migne’s Latin Patro- 
logia, had constantly to be consulted. The 
regions which the author had to traverse, as 
every fellow-traveller will admit, are to a 
large extent arid plains, seldom relieved by 
attractive oases or intellectual highlands, 
and yet one feels that these chapters are 
written ‘con amore.’ A history of classical 
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scholarship in the Middle Ages is, of course, 
primarily, at times exclusively, concerned 
with the preservation and transmission of 
the classics and the determination of the 
extent of first or even second hand acquaint- 
ance with Latin literature, as it is revealed 
in the almost wholly theological and _philo- 
sophical writings of the educated men of these 
times. Greek had practically vanished and 
classical research as such had disappeared. 
The commentaries, grammars, lexica, ete. 
served a purely pedagogical purpose and 
were without exception innocent of any 
originality or scientific value. The studies 
of the Schoolmen were, indeed, crystallized 
about a few of the logical treatises of Aris- 
totle, but even here it was long before the 
original Greek text was taken as a basis, 
and when this became known, paradoxical 
as it may seem, scholastic Aristotelianism 
had already been rapidly gravitating toward 
extinction. To such extent, however, did 
the incomparable Stagirite dominate and 
enthrall the best minds of Europe in these 
centuries that Dr. S. has done well in giving 
so full and accurate an account of this 
peculiar phase of classical scholarship. It 
is, in fact, the most satisfactory treatment 
of the subject, within a narrow compass, 
now accessible in any language. The biblio- 
graphy is also more complete, as might have 
been expected, than in any of the preceding 
chapters, and quite up to date. The lack of 
proportion, previously referred to, on occasion, 
is here no longer in evidence. Omitting 
considerably over a hundred ‘dei minorum 
gentium,’ the most interesting and most 
representative figures are passed in review, 
the following justly receiving the most 
attention: Isidorus, Bede, Alcuin, Rha- 
banus Maurus, Lupus, Ioannes Szotus, 
Erigena, (pp. 473-477), Abelard, John of 
Salisbury, Grosseteste, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, (pp. 567- 
575), Duns Scotus, and Dante. Much 
valuable and accurate information is also 
given concerning the scriptorium, famous 
cloisters, and schools, such as Bobbio and 
Chartres, and the traceable knowledge of 
Greek, the attitude toward the classics at 
various epochs are satisfactorily discussed. 
The last chapter, finally, on the Survival of 
Latin Classics (pp. 594-650), contains a most 
useful, admirably condensed, yet adequately 
exhaustive account of the vicissitudes, the 
provenance, and present whereabouts of the 
most valuable MSS. of all the Latin classics 
(37 in all), so far as their extant transcriptions 


antedate the 15th century, together with 
full bibliographical references. No similar 
conspectus has hitherto been accessible and 
it forms a most fitting close to the volume. 

It was quite inevitable that in reviewing 
a work of this nature special stress should 
be laid upon points in which, in the con- 
viction of the critic, there was room for im- 
provement. The positive errors were found 
to be astonishingly few in number and they 
are in no way calculated to vitiate the 
intrinsic value of the book as a whole or to 
obscure its many solid merits. It is an 
achievement upon which we may warmly 
congratulate, not only its learned author but 
English scholarship, for it proves—and such 
proof was sadly needed—that a work of so 
comprehensive a nature is not necessarily 
‘made in Germany.’ With the completion 
of the second volume, which we hope will 
not be delayed too long, it will at once 
assume its place as the standard manual on 
the subject. 

In this second volume the author will 
reach the more agreeable part of his task, 
for from the Renaissance down, we deal with 
living personalities whose careers are well 
known, whose writings have been preserved, 
whose influence can be accurately deter- 
mined, and whose achievements in many 
lines constitute the high-water mark of 
philological research, method, and  dis- 
coveries. And here too the historian has 
virtually a clear field, for while such works 
as those of Voigt, Burkhardt, Symonds, and 
Bursian, admirable biographies like Ber- 
nays’ Scaliger, Pattison’s Casaubon, Ruhn- 
ken’s Hemsterhusius, Wyttenbach’s Ruhnken, 
Monk’s Bentley, and Ribbeck’s Ritschl can- 
not but prove a great help, yet it will fall 
to the lot of Dr. Sandys to bring all the 
periods of classical research into something 
like an organic correlation, thus exemplify- 
ing the historical continuity and the 
successive stages of progress which classical 
scholarship, like every genuinely scientific 
pursuit, clearly exhibits. 

In conclusion, I venture to suggest that it 
would greatly enhance the value and the 
interest of this history, if the author or his 
publisher would see his way clear to add- 
ing a series of portraits of the most 
distinguished scholars who will figure in 
these pages. The labour involved is not too 
great, nor the expense called for prohibitive. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 

(now Municn). 
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OAKESMITH’S RELIGION OF PLUTARCH. 


The Religion of Plutarch. A Pagan Creed 
of Apostolic Times. An Essay by Jonn 
OaxeEsmitH, D, Litt., M.A. Longmans, 
GreenandCo. 5s.net. Pp. xxviii+ 229. 
No Index. 


Prutarcu is very happily chosen for such a 
study as this, a reverent sceptic whose 
point of view is so near and yet so far from 
our own. In character he seems to have 
been singularly lovable, and his ideals were 
high ; but we see every day how little these 
things have to do with the intellectual 
value of a religious creed professed to be held. 
Yet in Plutarch’s case, there was the ten- 
dency, innate in the Greek, of intellectual 
enquiry, which caused him to base his 
religious beliefs on reason not emotion. 
And how could an intelligent man, deeply 
read and finely cultivated, who had ranged 
over all the great schools of philosophy and 
was still within the influence of the ancient 
tradition, really believe in the mythology 
of his fathers, part fairy-tale and part 
opposed to the best human morality? In 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix we see how 
the average unthinking man dealt with 
difficulties : accepting what he was taught 
uncritically, he concentrated his attention 
on the supposed crimes and follies of those 
who attacked his theology. But that was 
not Plutarch’s view. He had a theological 
creed, and he managed to find material for 
it in the old religion, but he did not accept 
anything which would have done violence 
to his reason. And he draws his materials 
not from mythology and tradition alone, 
but from philosophy, and from custom. He 
is eclectic, and does not bind himself by the 
tenets of any school. Such an eclecticism 
is sure to lead to some sort of contradiction, 
and there are many contradictions in 
Plutarch. But he has before him the aim 
honestly to reconcile all apparent inconsist- 
encies, in order that right conduct may 
have a basis in reason. He is really 
religious in the first place, and philosophic 


in the second ; a moralist by temper, one 
who might have been a preacher and an 
effective one if such a thing had been known 
amongst the Greeks. Hence the title 
Moralia, given to the bulk of his works, is 
not so misleading as it appears. Although 
these deal with so vast a variety of subjects, 
yet it would seem that Plutarch has left 
upon his readers the impression of one who 
is first and foremost interested in matters of 
conduct. 

Such is the subject of Dr. Oakesmith’s 
book, and it is a good one. Dr. Oakesmith 
has studied and digested his author. He is 
fair in his representation of the author’s 
views, moderate and authoritative in stating 
his own. One point of importance he brings 
out, and that is that Plutarch’s age was an 
age of religious revival rather than of deca- 
dence. Weare too apt to concentrate our 
attention on Rome, and on Rome’s abuses ; 
for no one has arisen to sing of her virtues 
as Juvenal sang of her vice. Yet much of 
what Juvenal says of Rome might now be 
said of London; and the provincial life 
under the Roman peace must have been a 
very different thing. A modern preacher 
or student of religions might learn much 
from this book, in his consideration of the 
relation of reason to faith, the nature of 
inspiration, and the place of ritual in 
religion. 

The essay has been carefully revised, 
after being circulated privately for criti- 
cism ; and we are glad to learn that a larger 
work is in preparation. When that comes 
out, perhaps the author will correct his 
statements about Hesiod on p. 13 with note’. 
In the passages referred to (Op. 280-326) 
Hesiod is not speaking of Virtue and 
Vice, but of Industry and Idleness. It is 
to be hoped that this book may cause many 
to read Plutarch’s Moralia, which still con- 
tinue to be, as Paley wrote of them many 
years ago, ‘almost unknown to most persons 


in Britain.’ 
W. D. R. 
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GIFFORD’S ZUSEBIUS. 


Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praepara- 
tionis. Libr. XV. Ad codices manu- 
seriptos denuo collatos recensuit anglice 
nune primum reddidit Notis et Indicibus 
instruxit. E. H. Gifford, 8.T.P. Oxford: 
Univ. Press, 1903. £5 5s. 


THe Praeparatio Evangelica, ‘H E’ayyedtxi) 
IIporapacxevy of Eusebius is the longest 
and in many respects the most important 
apologetical work of the early Christian 
Church. Vast as it is in scope and execu- 
tion, itis but a portion of a yet larger under- 
taking : it is only the first volume of a 
complete EtayyeAuy. It contains 
the author’s droAoyia in the strict sense of 
the word—his own defence of his belief 
against hostile charges. His déyuodoyia or 
confession of faith although it starts up 
incidentally in the course of the apology is 
reserved for fuller expansion in the second 
part, of which some ten out of an original 
score of books have come down to us. His 
first business is to clear the way by defend- 
ing himself and his fellow Christians against 
the charge of folly and credulity, for this 
was the weapon of attack which at the 
beginning of the fourth century had 
replaced the earlier allegations of atheism 
and disloyalty to the State. He has to 
prove that Christians did not embrace their 
religion without due deliberation. For 
this purpose a comparison between the old 
faith and the new was necessary. That 
comparison had been tried before: Aristides 
and Justin Martyr, Tatian and Athenagoras, 
Clement and Origen, had each in turn called 
attention to what they considered the 
essential absurdity of heathen religion ; but 
none of them had done so with a wealth of 
illustration and a width of learning such as 
were brought to the task by the Bishop of 
Caesarea. It may indeed be said that his 
apology differs from that of his predecessors 
precisely in the rich harvest of a thousand 
years of Greek literature with which he 
presents his readers, and which renders the 
Praeparatio Evangelica so valuable a source 
of information to the classical student of 
to-day. Fabricius devotes sixteen pages to 
the list of writers referred to by Eusebius 
in the work under consideration (see Dib/. 
Graeca, vol. vii. pp. 346-362). Among 
them are some, such as Aristocles of 
Messene, Numenius of Apamea, Gentilianus 
Amelius, Areius Didymus, Boethus of Sidon, 


Oenomaus the Cynic, Abydenus and Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, who would otherwise be 
hardly more than names to us, while others, 
such as Severus and Atticus the Platonists, 
and Diogenianus the Stoic, would be even 
less than that if this Christian father had 
not made mention of them or quoted from 
their writings. The Praeparatio Evangelica 
has the further merit of preserving un- 
known fragments of Plutarch, Plato, Por- 
phyry, Plotinus, and Aeschylus. 

The work is divided into fifteen books, 
the first three of which contain an indict- 
ment of heathen mythology, the next 
three an account of oracles, sacrifices to 
demons, and the doctrine of Fate. In books 
seven, eight, and nine the author contrasts 
the Hebrew with the heathen oracles and 
addaces in favour of the former the 
evidence of many heathen writers. Books 
ten to thirteen are taken up with the well- 
worn attempt to shew that the Greeks were 
plagiarists of the Hebrew scriptures and 
that all they had of good was borrowed 
from Hebrew sources. In the last two 
books Eusebius passes to philosophy; he 
examines the conflicting theories of the 
Greek thinkers and tries to expose their 
errors and falsehoods especially as they are 
seen in the peripatetic, Stoic, and various 
materialistic systems—ovd Kal Tis 
airias eis pavepov iv ta 
dmootpahevres Ta “EBpaiwy Adyia 
Ta pev tHS Evayyeduns Lpomapa- 
Ev. xv. 856. 

There is probably no book in existence 
that better deserved careful and complete 
re-editing ; there are not many editions of 
ancient authors which for completeness and 
care can rival the monumental work of the 
Cambridge Scholar which the Oxford Press 
has recently brought out; and there are 
assuredly very few editors that have the 
knowledge, experience, and patience neces- 
sary for dealing with the vast material to 
the same extent as the veteran theologian 
and humanist who was Senior Classic in 
1843. The record of Dr. Gifford’s achieve- 
ments in learning and in the practical 
application of learning to life is now fitly 
crowned by the successful accomplishment 
of an undertaking which has appalled many 
younger men, ‘chacun ayant reculé devant 
la longueur et les difficultés de la tache.’ 

The work now presented to us is in five 
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solid volumes ; two of text, two of English 
translation, and one of notes. 

Dr. Gifford has availed himself to the full 
of all the help of other labourers in the same 
field from Robert Estienne (one regrets to 
find Dr. Gifford giving his sanction to the 
bad habit of distorting the name Estienne 
into Stephens, e.g. in Notes, p. 426) who 
issued the editio princeps in 1544 to Thomas 
Gaisford whose edition appeared in the very 
year that Gifford took his degree. The Oxford 
Professor, although his work is marked by 
all his usual brilliance, was content for com- 
mentary and explanation to reproduce the 
Latin notes and translation of the Jesuit 
scholar Viger (1628), and while to Gaisford is 
due the great credit of the first critical edition 
of the Praeparatio, his knowledge of the MSS. 
was superficial and one important codex (O) 
had not come to light in 1843. Dr. Gifford on 
the other hand has had the advantage of the 
best advice and the most careful collations 
in constructing his apparatus criticus as well 
as of the very skilful classification of MSS. 
made fourteen years ago by Dr. J. A. 
Heikel (De Praeparationis Evangelicae Eusebii 
edendae ratione, Helsingfors, 1888). 

Gifford in general closely follows the 
guidance of the Finnish scholar but he 
differs from him in the higher value which 
he sets on A, the great Paris MS. (Bibl. 
Nat. 451). This, the earliest extant codex 
of the Praeparatio, was written in 914 a.p. 
for Archbishop Arethas of Cappadocian 
Caesarea. It contains the first five books 
complete, and can be controlled by H, the 
eleventh century Venice MS. (Mare. 343) 
which is a copy of A or of their common 
original. 

Of other MSS. containing the whole work 
the most important are B (Paris Bibl. Nat. 
465, thirteenth century) which although 
imperfect gives valuable independent read- 
ings ; I (Venice Bibl. Mare, 341, fifteenth 
century) and O (Bonn. Bibl. Univ. 3643, 
early thirteenth century) to which latter 
document attention was first drawn by Dr. 
Ed. Schwartz. Gifford reproduces two folios 
of this beautiful MS. in collotype. The rela- 
tions of I and O to each other and to B are 
complicated and interesting in the extreme. 
They are described at length by the Editor 
in his Preface and summarized with admir- 
able clearness by Dr. E. Schiirer in the 
Theologische Literaturzeituna of 24 October, 
1903, pp. 596-7. In the same article 
Schiirer gives a list of readings from Praepar. 
Book IX in which according to his opivion 
Gifford presents a better text than Gaisford. 
Gifford’s text is based on the five MSS. 


above enumerated; the rest, although he 
mentions six more in his Jndea Codicum, are 
not included in his apparatus because they 
all are ultimately derived from I or O. In 
Heikel’s monograph there is a stemma which 
shews clearly the age and relation of all the 
MSS. 

In dealing with the numerous passages 
from other writers quoted by Eusebius Dr. 
Gifford has not, where a better reading is 
known to exist, adhered slavishly to the 
text of Eusebian MSS. Like Gaisford he 
has in several instances deliberately altered 
his text by admitting a better, and a known 
reading. There is a certain risk attending 
on this procedure, for the question of course 
is not what the true text of a particular 
passage quoted may be, but what Eusebius 
had before him when he made his quotation. 
However I think we may be sure that in 
this matter Dr. Gifford has acted with 
needful caution. The same may be affirmed 
of the conjectural emendations none of 
which are inserted in the text without a 
pair of brackets <> drawing attention to 
them. 

The translation appears to be most care- 
ful and accurate. It is the first complete 
English rendering of the Praep.(though notice 
should be made of the version of passages 
which Mr. Street published in 1842) and 
Dr. Gifford is to be congratulated on the 
skilful course he has steered through Euse- 
bius’s lumbering sentences. Good instances 
will be found in Book IV 140 b!—d’, Book 
VII 333 a-b®. 

The editor has as a rule translated afresh 
the extracts from other writers given 
by Eusebius, though in some instance e.g. 
Book XIII 647a'-690 bt he has had 
recourse to the help of Davies and Vaughan 
or Jowett, while for Herodotus he has some- 
times used Rawlinson, and for Homer he 
frequently employs Lord Derby’s verse 
translation. 

I have already remarked the easy solution 
adopted by Gaisford of the difficulty of ex- 
pounding the text, viz. the simple repro- 
duction of Viger’s commentary. It need 
hardly be said that notes which passed 
muster in 1628 and even in 1843, demanded 
additions and alterations in 1903. Dr. 
Gifford has accordingly supplied a whole 
volume of separate and original annotations 
which display an erudition of Eusebian 7g. 
encyclopaedic compass. Language and tex- 
tual criticism subject matter and literary 
history—nthil tangit quod non ornat. In his 
Introduction to vol. iii he says ‘To do full 
justice to so large a compilation from all 
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branches of ancient literature the editor 
himself should be historian, poet, philoso- 
pher, archaeologist, astronomer, ethnologist ; 
and I am certainly none of these.’ The 
first sentence is undoubtedly true, the 
second is all too modest. But the whole 
passage provides a wholesome warning 
against presumption in a reviewer. Doubt- 
less students of the special branches of 
knowledge with which Dr. Gifford disclaims 
familiarity will find opportunity for en- 
larging references and extending the list of 
authorities. For instance the archaeologist 
and comparative mythologist will add a 
whole library on the Eleusinian mysteries 
and will go to Roscher and Pauly- 
Wissowa in cases where Dr. Gifford has 
been satisfied with Preller or Smith’s 
Dictionaries, while the historian will make 
mention of Miiller’s Fragmenta historicorum 
graecorum ; but on the whole the range of 
learning displayed in the notes is astonish- 
ing and the soundness of judgement is 
worthy of the highest respect. It is only 
to be regretted that the editor did not in- 


crease the reader’s debt to him by adding a 
separate index to his notes. But he has 
given us so much in this as in other respects 
that it were ungracious to ask for more. 
He has an index of authors quoted by Euse- 
bius, an index nominum et rerum, a list of 
scripture passages, and one of Greek words. 
It is to the first of these, the index scriptorum, 
that readers of the Classical Review will 
probably turn first and they will rise 
from a perusal of it with respect for 
the fourth century Father and gratitude to 
the scholar and disciple who in a later day 
has striven so successfully to make his mean- 
ing clear. 

There seem to be very few misprints which 
have finally escaped the notice of the editor 
and the lynx-eyed readers for the Press. It 
may be useful to add the following trifling 
corrigenda. For Athenaeaus read Athenaeus 
(Notes, p. 329); for Lés Bétyles read Les 
Bétyles p. 49); for @avarov mvAas read 
a. gdov (ib. p. 9); for Book VI read Book 
VIII (headline, ib. p. 285). 

H. F. Srewarr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ZEUS, JUPITER, AND THE OAK. 
(Continued from p. 89.) 
Sicily. 


Panorka! and W. Grimm? long since 
pointed out that the three-eyed Cyclops of 
Sicily ® bears a striking resemblance to 
the three-eyed Zeus of Argos* Max 
Mayer ® arrived independently at a similar 
conclusion, viz. that the original Cyclops 
was identical with the three-eyed Zeus of 
Argos, who in turn is strictly comparable 
with the three-eyed Argus Ilavdrrys,° the 
three-eyed guide of the Heraclidae,’ and the 
various heroes named Triops or Triopas.® 
It would appear, then, that the three-eyed 
Cyclops is but another form of the three- 
eyed or triple Zeus. This squares well with 


1 Arch, Comm. zu Paus. 2.24 , p. 30 f. 

2 Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 1857, ‘die Sage von 
Polyphem’, p. 28. 

Roscher Lex. ii. 1685. The Irish Cyclops Ingcél 
had one eye with three pupils! (Rhys Hibbert Lectures 
1886 p. 135) 

4 xviii. 75 ff. 

5 Die Giganten u. Titanen p. 110 ff. 

C.R. xviii. 75. 

7 Ib. 87. 

8 Ib. 76 f. 


Polyphemus’ boast that he was the peer of 
Zeus,® and with Nonnus’ description of the 
Cyclops Brontes as ‘a bastard Zeus.’ 
Hesiod too speaks of the Cyclopes as ‘resem- 
bling the gods ;’!! and the names that he 
givesthem—-Bpovrys, Srepdrys, "Apyns—recall 
the titles of Zeus—Bpovrév,'” 
dpyys.' But, if we thus equate the Cyclops 
with the Argive Zeus, and further accept 
Pausanias’ statement that the latter was at 
once sky-god, sea-god, and earth-god, it 
follows that the Cyclops should have the 
same threefold character. Was this the 
case ? 

The ancients recognised three types of 
Cyclopes :!° (1) ‘those of the sky,’ who are 

9 Od. 9. 275 f., Eur. Cycl. 320 f. 

0 Dion, 28. 199. . 

Theog. 142. 

13 0.2. xviii. 79. 

13 Ji, 16, 298, ep. C.R. xviii. 80. 

14 Emped. 56 K. 

15 Schol. Hes. theog. 189 ‘EAAdviKos Tobs 
Kixdwnds pnow dvoudtecOa amd KixAwmos viod Tov 
Oipavod: yap yévn tpla: KixAwmes of Thy 
recxicavres, of rept roy Kal 
aro} of Geol, cp. schol. Aristid. 52. 10 rpla yap yévn 
gacly elvas tovs Kara tov "Odvocéa, 
bvras, Kal tovs xeipoydoropas, Kal robs 
KaAoupévous ovpaviovs. Both passages are cited by 
Mayer op. cit. p. 110. 
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none other than ‘the gods themselves,’ (2) 
Polyphemus and the Sicilian breed, (3) the 
Cheirogastores, who built Mycenae. (1) The 
ovpavor or sky-Cyclopes are called by Hesiod 
Oipavida,! and according to Hellanicus,? got 
their name KixAwzos viov tov Oipavoi. 
(2) The Sicilian Cyclopes are related rather 
to the sea. Polyphemus was the son of 
Poseidon by Thodsa, a daughter of the sea- 
god Vhoreys,? and was himself evan.oured 
of the sea-nymph Galatea. At Corinth too, 
an ancient altar of the Cyclopes stood in 
the precinct of Poseidon near a temple of 
Palaemon. On these and other grounds 
H. Bigge® concluded that Polyphemus and the 
Cyclopes were old sea-gods, and Preller- 
Robert speak of them as ‘ Poseidonischen 
Ky klopen.’° (3) The Cyclopes as builders of 
the huge Cyclopean walls are akin to the 
Giants.’ They are the sons of Gaia,’ IT'nye- 
vees® or xO6vo1,!° now buried in the depths 
of the earth,!! where they work at the forge 
of Hephaestus.!? The Cyclopes, therefore, 
are intimately related to sky and sea and 
earth, i.e. they have precisely the character- 
istics of the triple Pelasgian god, who was 
not only Zeus but Poseidon and Hades as 
well. Not far from the altar of the Cyclopes 
at Corinth stood three ancient images of 
Zeus: ‘one of these had no title, another 
was called X@ovs, and the third “Yyo7os.’ 
Again, there is a curious similarity |‘ between 
the blinding of Polyphemus in the legend of 
Sicily and the blinding of Orion in the legend 
of Chios: 1 the one is a doublet of the other, 
and it will be remembered that Orion was 
sprung from Zeus + Poseidon + Hermes (or 
Apollo) in the home of Pelasgus.’° Lastly, 
it was the Cyclopes who presented ‘ Zeus 
with his thunder and lightning and levin- 
bolt, Pluto with his cap of darkness, and 
Poseidon with his trident.’!” On terra-cotta 
brasiers of Hellenistic date there is often 


1 Theog. 502. 

2 Ap. schol. Hes. theog. 139. 

3 Od. 1. 70 ff. 

Paus, 2. 2.1. 

5 De Cyclopibus Homericis Coblenz 1856 p. 23 ff. 

6 P. 624. Note also the maritime names of the 
Cyclopes ‘AAiuhdns (Nonn. Dion. 14. 60, 28. 251, 
265) and Evpvados (ib. 14. 52, 28. 242). 

Cp. Od. 7. 206 re nal 

5 Hes, theog. 139, cp. Apollod. 1. 1. 2. 

9 - Rhod. 1. 510, Nonn. Dion, 2. 341, 27. 86. 

10 Nonn. Dion. 2. 600, 27. 89. 

1 Hes. theog. 157 f., Eur. Cycl. 297 f., alid. 

2 Callim. h. Dian. 46 ff., alib. 

13 Paus, 2. 2. 8. 

14 Remarked by Preller-Robert p. 628. 

1 Roscher Lew. iii. 1037 ff. 

16 CLR, xviii. 81. 

Apollod. 1. 2. 1. 


stamped a grotesque bearded head, some- 
times wearing a pointed cap and accompanied 
by a thunderbolt or thunderbolts.!> Roscher!® 
follows Furtwangler in regarding this figure 
as that of Cyclops. If they are right, and 
Furtwingler’s arguments are plausible,?° we 
have here monumental evidence of Cyclops 
conceived as actually wielding the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus *! and wearing the cap of the 
nether god.” 

It is possible that in early times Cyclops 
was represented by other and yet more 
monstrous forms. The name Kvx«dwy cer- 
tainly suggests that he had the appearance 
of a disk or wheel («vxXos),2> and has by 
many mythologists** been referred to the 
solar orb. Now in Sicily there was an 
ancient symbol consisting of three bent legs 
radiating from a common centre (76 tpirKeXés, 
sc. onpeiov), which, perhaps as being the 
signet of Agathocles, became the emblem 
first of Syracuse and subsequently of the 
whole island.*® The triskeles is a modification 
of the swastika,” itself a conventionalised 
representation of the revolving sun.?’ I 
would conjecture, therefore, that in the 
Sicilian triskeles we have a survival of the 
Cyclops as primitively conceived,?® and that 


18 Conze ‘Griech. Kohlenbecken’ in Jahrb. d. 
arch, Inst. 1890 v. 118 ff. 

1 Lex, ii, 1681, 1685. 

2” Furtwingler ‘Die Kopfe d. griech. Kohlen- 
becken’ in Jahrb. d. arch. Inst. 1891 vi. 110 ff. 

21 Op. Eur. Cycl. 328, Nonn. Dion. 28. 188, 196. 

® For the pointed cap of Hephaestus was a miAos 
xvdveos (Euseb. praep, ev. 3. 11. 23) and can hardly 
be separated from the cap of darkness. 

theog. 145 describes the eye on the 
forehead as kvxAorephs dp0aduds, cp. Emped. 308 K. 
Koupny. 

24 Eg. W. Grimm ‘die Sage von Polyphem’ in 
Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 1857, p. 27f. Cyclopes 
occur in the folk-lore not only of Sicily (G. Pitre 
Fiabe novelle e racconti popolari Siciliani ii. 129 ff. 
‘Lu Cicldpu,’ ,T. F. Crane Jtalian Popular Tales 
p. 53) but also of other lands (e.g. Merry-Riddell 
Odyssey i. 550 ff., P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France 
i, 272, 295), sometimes in such a way as to suggest 
a solar meaning: thus in Zakynthos their one eye is 
thought to spurt out fire (Miss J. E. Harrison Myths 
of the Odyssey p. 30 f., ep. B. Schmidt Gr. Marchen, 
Sagen wu. Volkslieder p. 18 ff.). Ovid’s Cyclops 
expressly compares his eye to the ‘unicus orbis’ of 
the Sun (met. 13. 851 ff.). Cp. also Parmen. 135 K. 

* See G. F. Hill Coins of Anc. Sicily p. 152 ff. 

26 See e.g. E. Thomas ‘The Indian Swastika and 
it Western counterparts’ in Num. Chron. xx. 18 ff. 

7 C.R. xvii. 411. 

°8 Echoes of the same belief may be heard in Greek 
philosophy. It was the Sicilian Empedocles who 
wrote : yuuvol 5’ Bpaxloves edvides Suwy, | 
7’ ola mAavaro mevnrevovta (233 
f. K.). Plato was probably thinking of the Emped- 
oclean obAogveis.. . Tuma: (251 K.), when he spoke 
of Janiform beings with four arms and four legs 
which enabled them to revolve (symp. 189 
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the swastika was modified into a three-legged 
figure to suit his triple character. This 
conjecture is supported by the tradition that 
the Cyclopes came originally from Lycia,! 
where they bore the titles Xeipoydoropes, 
"Eyxetpoydoropes, For it is 
in Lycia that the triskeles and analogous 
symbols are most frequently found ;? and 
the titles just mentioned may well describe 
beings whose limbs radiate from a central 
orb. Nor does this derivation of the Cyclops 
conflict with the view that he represents the 
triple Pelasgian Zeus : for in Lycia we have 
found clear traces of that divinity ;3 indeed, 
C. von Paucker‘* and E. Curtius® long ago 
conjectured that the Lycian ¢triskeles sym- 
bolised the cult of a three-fold Zeus. 

I have shown that elsewhere the triple 
Pelasgian Zeus was constantly associated 
with the oak-tree and a sacred hearth. In 
the case of the Cyclops such a connexion can 
hardly be proved. Nevertheless it is not 
improbable. Polyphemus’ cave sur- 
rounded by pines and oaks®; and it is be- 
neath an ever-green oak that he sings to 
Galatea.” A relief in the Villa Albani 
shows the love-sick giant sitting beside 
his cave, over which spreads a tine oak- 
tree. Theocritus, who should know the 
details of a Sicilian myth, makes him boast 
that he has ‘billets of oak and a fire that 
grows not weary beneath the embers.’® In 
the interesting version of the story preserved 


ep. Tim. 44D). The Cyclopes of a modern Sicilian 
tale ‘have four eyes, two in front, two behind’ (Miss 
J. E. Harrison Myths of the Odyssey p. 31). Cp. the 
Janiform heads, both male and faa, on the coins 
of Sicily and 8. Italy (G. F. Hill Coins of Ane. 
Sicily pp. 150, 205, 208, Roscher Lew. ii. 54), and 
the early Sardinian bronzes representing warriors 
with two pairs of arms and two or three pairs of eyes 
(Perrot-Chipiez Hist. of Art in Sardinia i, 59 f.). 

1 Strab. 372, Apollod. 2. 2. 1. 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Lycia ete. p. xxvii f. 
‘The symbol, which is...characteristic of the early 
Lycian coinage, consists of a central annulet, from 
which spring three curved members. The number of 
these is varied sometimes to two or four, and once... 
to one. The symbol on Lycian coins never consists 
of three human legs, which is the common form in 
Pamphylia and Pisidia ; but the members are some- 
times decorated with heads of cocks...or monsters’ 
(G. F. Hill). See also Babelon les Perses Achéménides 
p. xe f., who cites a Lycian coin bearing a genuine 
triskeles (no. 548, pl. 15, 20) and others on which 
the radiate members end in swans’ heads (nos. 476, 
582, pls. 12, 11; 15, 5). 

3 C.R. xviii. 75 f. 

4 Arch. Zeit. 1851 p. 380. 

5 Tb. 1858 p. 11. 

Od. 9. 186. 

7 Philostr. im. 2. 18. 3. 

8 Miss J. E. Harrison Myths of the Odyssey p. 32, 


pl. 13. 
® Theocr. 11. 51. 
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by Euripides the Cyclops makes his fire 
blaze up by ‘throwing logs of a lofty oak 
upon his broad hearth,’ !° and the bar with 
which his eye is burnt out is ‘ the huge limb 
of an oak-tree.!! Odysseus thrusting the bar 
into the eye of the Cyclops is a figure not 
unlike Prometheus plunging his :staff into 
the wheel of the sun-god: I have already ” 
compared the latter to a man working a 
bow-drill—the very simile used by Homer 
of the former.’ Both of them, I conceive, 
furnish a parallel to Lycophron’s description 
of Zeus: ‘the oak-tree god, he of the fire- 
drill, he of the glowing face, he of the 
round wheel,’ ! 

M. Mayer compares the fable of the 
gold-guarding Cyclops! with that of the 
gold-guarding griffins and the one-eyed 
Arimaspi.!’ These griffins are identified by 
Nonius !* with ‘the wood-peckers who tend 
the mountains of gold,’ and the historian 
Bruttius relates how 6 airds Uikos 6 xat 
Zevs corrupted Danae with a bribe of much 
gold*”—so that once more we are brought 
back to the circle of the oak-god. 

Other traces of the Pelasgian Zeus in 
Sicily could probably be collected. <A fifth 
century tetradrachm of Zancle, now at 
Brussels, shows Poseidon brandishing not a 
trident but a thunderbolt.2! With this 
Zeus-like Poseidon should be compared a gem 
in the Berlin cabinet representing ‘ Zeus and 
Poseidon combined in one figure. The god 
holds in his right hand the thunderbolt, 
beneath which stands the eagle: in his left 
he supports the trident.’ *? Coins of Aba- 
caenum have ahead of Zeus ** as the obverse, 
a boar and an acorn as the reverse type: 
was the oak-Zeus worshipped in ‘the great 
forests of oak which still cover the neigh- 
bouring mountains’?** The Museum at 
Palermo has a marble support from a throne 


W Eur. Cycl. 383 f., ep. 845 éoria 
of Mycenae. 

Eur. Cycl. 615. 

12 ©, R. xvii. 419. 

13 Od. 9, 384 ff. 

14 Lyc. 536 f. Apturios | daluwv Mpouavdeds Aidloy 
Tupayios. See C.R. xvii. 419. 

5 Gig, u. Tit. p. 115 n. 144. 

16 Aesop 53 Halm. 

7 Aristeas frag. 4. Kinkel, Hdt. 4. 27, alib. 

18 §.v. ‘picos’ p. 152, 6 Linds. 

19 Plaut. awl. 701. 

20 Peter Hist. Rom. Frag. p. 375, 25 ff. 

21 G, F. Hill Coins of Anc. Sicily p. 70, pl. 4, 8. 
Conversely, the Sun-god is connected with Opivaxin, 
the island of the trident (@pivat), by Homer (see 
Ebeling s.v.). 

2 Furtwingler Geschn, Steine im Antig. zu Berlin 
no. 3447. 

23 Marindin Class. Dict. 1. 

*4 Bunbury in Smith’s Dict. Geogr. i. 1. 
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of Zeus, which is decorated with oak-leaves.! 
On bronze coins of Syracuse struck during 
Pyrrhus’ invasion occurs the Dodonaean 
oak-wreath.2 And that this wreath was 
felt to be appropriate to a solar god appears 
from Choerion’s superb head of Apollo 
crowned with an oak-wreath on a tetra- 
drachm of Catana.® 


ArtHuR Bernarp Cook. 
(To be concluded.) 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
C.R. 1904, P. 137.) 


Tue two most important discoveries made 
in the Forum during the last few months 
have been the deposit of prehistoric pottery 
in the base of the equestrian statue of Do- 
mitian,’ and the site of the Lacus Curtius. 
They have excited a sufficient amount of 
general interest to find mention in the 
columns of the daily press ; and they are 
certainly most striking and unexpected—at 
least by the majority of archaeologists, 
though both were tu some extent anticipated 
by Comm. Boni. 

The first find took place early in March. 
An incision made into the solid concrete of 
the base, at the centre of the south-east 
side, at a depth of about four feet, revealed 
the presence of a slab of travertine four 
feet square and two feet thick. When this 
was lifted, it was found to be the lid of a 
cavity of slightly trapezoidal shape, about 
two feet long on each side and one foot deep, 
cut in a block of travertine embedded in the 
solid concrete. Within the cavity were 
five vases in a perfect state of preservation. 
The first and largest is a globular vase, 
without handles, red in colour, and decorated 
with vertical raised ribs: the second a small 
amphora of black ware with two handles, 
with incised ornamentation, consisting of 
spirals and the figure of a fish. Two others 
are small cyathi also of black ware, and 
similarly ornamented one having a_ ten- 
pointed star on the bottom: while the 
last, made of yellowish clay, with a decora- 
tion formed of bands of red, resembles in 
shape nothing so much as the small brown 


1 Durm Die Baukunst der Griechen p. 253. 

2 G. F. Hill Coins of Ane. Sicily p. 1638, pl. 12, 7. 

3 Ib. p. 132 f., pl. 9, 4. 

4 The identification is ‘discussed in C.2. 1904, 
p. 139 sg. It should be noted that besides the three 
sockets corresponding to the legs of the horse there 
is a hole in the centre of the base, which may have 
contained a support for its bedy. 


jugs used in England to contain clotted 
cream, except that it has no shoulder. 
Nothing was found im any of the vases 
except a fragment of unrefined gold in the 
largest, a few grains of pitch, and some 
fragments of tortoiseshell. 

It was in searching for some traces of the 
ritual employed in ‘laying the foundation- 
stone’ of the monument that Comm. Boni 
had made the discovery, and he believed that 
this was what he desired to find. There are, 
however, various objections to this theory. 
Even if it be supposed that the ceremony 
was not so much the inauguratio that would 
have been used for a temple or sacred build- 
ing as an expiatory sacrifice to Mother 
Earth, we have no knowledge uf such a 
usage. Further, the vases are in shape and 
decoration almost absolutely identical with 
those of the inhumation tombs of the pre- 
historic necropolis close to the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina:° that is to say, 
they are the products, not of an absolutely 
primitive and undeveloped art, which could 
easily be produced at any period and are 
therefore not attributable to any definite 
time, but of an art which had already pro- 
gressed considerably, and which we can 
hardly suppose to have been imitated by 
posterity. And it is further to be noticed 
that they are not all of one type, but that 
we have representatives of several of the 
different kinds of vases that generally form 
a group of pottery in the tombs of this 
period, not only in the necropolis of the 
Forum, but in that of the Esquiline and in 
others in the neighbourhood of Rome—as 
for instance at Veii—the period that s:c- 
ceeded the cremation tombs of the Alban 
Hills and of the earliest stratum of the 
necropolis of the Forum. 

It is thus extremely difficult to suppose 
that these various types of vases can have 
been still manufactured, so many centuries 
after their first introduction, for ritual 
purposes : nor is it very likely that they 
had been preserved for use on such occasions 
during so many vicissitudes. The extra- 
ordinarily good state of preservation in which 
they are militates against this hypothesis. 
It is true that the Simpuvium Numae was 
preserved as a relic (though its authenticity 


5 See Not. Scav. 1908, p. 385, fig. 11 (tomb G) ; 
p. 404, fig. 31 (tomb I) The globular vase differs 
from those of tomb G only in having vertical stria- 
tions :; the amphora is exactly paralleled by that from 
tomb I: the cyathi are of the same type as that 
from tomb G, while the yellowish pot with devora- 
tions in red is hardly distinguishable from that 
which was found in tomb I, and which is shown in 
more detail in tig. 34. 
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is more than doubtful) even down to historic 
times: Cf. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 342 ‘et quis 
tunc hominum contemptor numinis? et 
quis | simpuvium ridere Numae nigrumque 
catinum | et Vaticano fragiles de monte 
patellas | ausus erat?’; Prudentius, Peristeph. 
ii. 514, ‘ quidquid Quiritum sueverat | orare 
simpuvium Numae.’ And we know that 
earthenware vessels were used in sacrificial 
ritual and in the cult of Vesta, even in 
Imperial times (Dion. Hal. ii. 23, Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. 46, 158, Apul. de mag. 18, Val. 
Max. iv. 4. 11), though in these cases we 
probably have a persistence of type, not the 
actual preservation of very old vases (Cf. 
Not. Scav. 1900, 180). We find in the 
records of the fratres Arvales the entry 
‘ollas precati sunt’ (C./.L. vi. 2067. 66) 
and again, ‘sacrum fecerunt ollis’ (ibid. 
2104, 25). These vases, however, were 
probably extremely rude and primitive, not 
(like those recently discovered in the base of 
the statue of Domitian) the products of a 
relatively advanced art. Michele Stefano 
de Rossi believed indeed that he had 
discovered some fragments of the actual 
vases that were the objects of the venera- 
tion of the fratres Arvales, and his opinion 
was shared by Henzen (De Rossi, ‘Secondo 
rapporto sugli studi paleoetnolgici’ pp. 
39 sqqg. and Pl. IV, from Giornale Arcadico 
1868, vol. lviii pp. 136 sqg. ; Henzen, Scavi 
nel bosco sacro dei fratelli Arvali, p. Vv). 

In the first place, however, the circum- 
stances of the discovery are not related 
with sufficient detail to give any certainty 
in the matter—the fragments were found, 
we are told, in a subterranean chamber (the 
nature of which is not specified) where the 
the soil had not been disturbed. And in 
the second place, it is expressly stated that 
they closely resembled the pottery of the 
earliest cemeteries of the Alban Hills, 
which are covered by a stratum of peperino. 
They appear indeed from the illustration to 
present few characteristics which would 
enable one to assign them to any definite 
period, and to be rather of a rough and 
undeveloped style, the date of which it is 
not possible to determine. De Rossi’s 
collections have passed to the Museo 
Preistorico at the Collegio Romano, but 
they came to the museum, I was informed, 
in a certain amount of disorder, and it has 
not been possible to discover among them 
the group of fragments which he describes. 

The best and easiest explanation of their 
presence is therefore that which was pro- 
posed by Comm. Barnabei in the Giornale d’ 
Italia for April 2—that they belonged to a 


tomb which was disturbed by the laying of 
the foundations of the base of the statue, 
and that, from respect for the dead, they 
were enclosed in a cavity within it. This 
hypothesis would account for the extra- 
ordinary parallelism between tbis group of 
vases and those which have been found in 
various tombs of the necropolis near the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina ; and it 
is confirmed by the discovery, on the south- 
west side of the base, at about twenty feet 
below the level of the pavement of Imperial 
times, of a human skeleton lying at full 
length and in a good state of preservation. 

The second discovery to which I allude— 
that of the site of the Lacus Curtius—took 
place in the latter half of April. About 
twenty yards to the north-west of the base 
of the statue of Domitian, Comm. Boni 
noticed a line of blocks of travertine in 
correspondence with the orientation of the 
oldest Cloaca Maxima. 

Investigation showed that they formed 
the north side of the enclosure of an area 
measuring about thirty feet from north to 
south (these two sides being roughly parallel, 
but the south side shorter than the north), 
and twenty from east to west at the widest 
part, the east side being curved and bulging 
outwards at the centre, while the west 
side is formed of two lines which make an 
obtuse angle. This area is paved with 
rectangular slabs of travertine, and en- 
closed by blocks of the same material, 
which once supported a parapet of slabs of 
stone, being hollowed out to receive them. 

The travertine pavement, which lies a few 
inches above the level of the Caesarian 
Forum, and a foot below the pavement of 
the latest period, is laid over an earlier one 
of slabs of tufa, the upper surface of which 
has been hacked away, except in one place 
near the south end, where the tufa slabs 
have been left to their original height, and 
others have been placed over them, so that 
the whole rises about nine inches above the 
level of the rest, and four or five above 
that of the travertine pavement. The area 
of this piece of tufa pavement is dodeca- 
gonal, and about ten feet across: it was 
enclosed by a balustrade of slabs of stone, 
which ran in a circle all round it: the slabs 
of travertine have been somewhat roughly 
hacked away to take this. 

The position of this enclosed area corre- 
sponds with the indications of the site of 
the Lacus Curtius ‘ in medio foro’ ‘in media 
parte fori’ which we find in our classical 
authorities (Plin. H.V. xv. 78, Val. Max. v. 
6. 2): and it is worthy of notice that the 
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spot is not touched by the system of subter- 
ranean galleries under the area of the 
Forum, the constructors of which carefully 
avoided driving them through it. The 
irregular shape of the paved area would be 
due to the fact that it probably marks fairly 
accurately the outline of the fissure (or of 
the marsh) to which the name of Curtius 
was attached. Varro, as is well known, 
gives three different explanations of the 
name (Z.Z. v. 148-150). Procilius’ story 
of the self-sacrifice of M. Curtius in 362 B.c. 
is found in Livy (vii. 6) Valerius Maximus 
(loc. cit.) and others: while Piso’s version, 
referring the name to Metius Curtius, the 
Sabine leader, occurs in Livy (i. 12, 13) and 
Dionysius (ii, 42,50). The third is given 
by Varro alone, on the authority of Cor- 
nelius and Lutatius, and derives the name 
from C. Curtius, one of the consuls of 
445 B.c., during whose year of office the spot 
was struck by lightning and consequently 
fenced round by decree of the Senate; and 
the dodecagonal area paved with tufa blocks 
may represent the puteal, the existence of 
which gave rise to this form of the legend. 

Ovid speaks of the place as being in his 
time dry land, and of the presence of an altar 
(or at least of a puteal). 


‘ Curtius ille lacus siccas qui sustinet aras 
Nunc solida est tellus sed lacus ante fuit.’ 


(Fasti vi. 403), and Suetonius (Aug. 57) 
tells us that ‘omnes ordines in lacum Curti 
quot annis ex voto pro salute eius stipem 
iaciebant.’ 

It seems doubtful whether we are to 
understand ‘aras’ as referring to an actual 
altar, for, according to Pliny (H.N. xv. 78), 
an altar which stood here was removed in 
the time of Julius Caesar ‘eadem (ficus) 
fortuito satu vivit in medio foro, quae 
sidentia imperii fundamenta ostento fatali 
Curtius maximis bonis, hoc est virtute ac 
pietate ac morte praeclara, expleverat. 
aeque fortuita eodem loco est vitis atque 
olea, umbrae gratia sedulitate plebeia satae. 
ara inde sublata gladiatorio munere divi 
Tuli quod novissime pugnavit in foro.’ 
According to the usual view (Jordan Topogr. 
ii. 2, 263) the fig-tree represented in the 
well-known reliefs which probably belonged 
to the Rostra (C.R. 1904, 140) is not the 
one here referred to by Pliny (despite its 
vicinity to the statue of Marsyas, which 
stood somewhere in the Forum area, near 
the puteal Libonis and the tribunal prae- 
torium) but the fig-tree of the Comitium. 

Prof. Hiilsen (im. Mitt. 1892, 288) 
remarks ‘Wer an der Vereinigung der 


beiden raumlich getrennten Monumente, 
des Marsyas und der Ficus Ruminalis, 
Anstoss nimmt (mir scheint es nicht notig) 
mag sich diesen zweiten Baum [den beim 
Lacus Curtius vgl. Jordan Topogr. i. 2. 
400 Anm. 117] auf dem Relief abgebildet 
denken.’ 

Prof, Petersen is among those who prefer 
to see the fig-tree by the Lacus Curtius in 
that represented in the reliefs (Rém. Mitt. 
1897, 327). 

In the fourth century a.D. at any rate 
(and probably long before) a relief repre- 
senting a heavily armed horseman whose 
horse is stumbling in a marshy place (indi- 
cated by reeds in the background) was set 
up close to the spot, where it was discovered 
in 1552 or 1553, and placed in the Palazzo dei 
Couservatori. Prof. Hiilsen (Rém. Mitt. 1902, 
322 sqq.) conjectures that the relief, which 
seems to be a work of a late period, is a 
mere copy of a far earlier one, the existence 
of which gave rise to the first two forms of 
the story given by Varro. 

In front of the temple of Divus Iulius a 
concrete base somewhat similar in character 
to that of the statue of Domitian, though 
smaller in dimensions, has been brought to 
light. It bears traces of restoration, for 
the concrete has been hacked away in places 
to take the travertine blocks which imme- 
diately underlie the marble blocks of the 
pedestal itself: of both the travertine and 
the marble blocks a few are still in exist- 
ence, and their upper surfaces were in fact 
actually visible for many years, though their 
nature was not previously recognized. It 
may perhaps be an Augustan restoration of 
the equestrian statue of Q. Marcius Tremu- 
lus, consul in 306 B.c., and conqueror of the 
Hernici, to whom ‘statua equestris in foro 
decreta est, quae ante templum Castoris 
posita est’ (Liv. ix. 43; ef. Cie. Phil. vi. 
5. 13). 

Explorations are still being carried on to 
the south-west of the temple of Divus 
Iulius. A line of ‘ pozzi rituali’ runs along 
the north-west side of the road, which before 
the existence of the temple marked the 
boundary of the Forum on this side (C.2. 
1904, 139), and which has been discovered 
among the foundations of the temple itself. 
Two of the ‘pozzi’ are to the south-west of 
the temple, two actually beneath it, and 
three to the north-east of it. The later 
Republican Forum was similarly bounded, 
we know, on the south-west and on the 
north-west (on the north-east no traces of 
such pits have so far been found), while 
three parallel lines of similar pits, running 
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from east to west (i.e. following the old 
solar orientation), mark the boundary be- 
tween the earlier Forum and Comitium. 

The central area of the Horrea Germani- 
ciana (?) (C.R. 1904, 139) is occupied by 
buildings of very late date, the walls of 
which rest upon an earlier travertine pave- 
ment with a gutter running round the edge 
of it. The area is not, however, as yet 
entirely cleared. 

Outside the Forum excavations have been 
continued on the site of the Ara Pacis 
Augustae, The discoveries have been of the 
highest importance, and are fully dealt with 
in Notizie degli Scavi, 1903, 549 sqq.: ef. 
also Prof. Petersen’s articles in Rém. Mitt. 
1903, 167 sqqg., 330. The base of the altar 
itself, and the foundations of the wall sur- 
rounding it, have been partially brought to 
light, and also many more fragments of the 
blocks of marble bearing reliefs of which 
the latter was composed. These reliefs are, 
as is well known, perhaps the highest 
achievement of the art of the Augustan 
period; and it is to be hoped that the exca- 
vations, which have for the moment come to 
a standstill, may be completed as far as is 
possible under the local conditions. 

THomas ASHBY, JUNIOR. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Das Floss der Odyssee, sein Bau und sein 
phoinikischer Ursprung. Von Dr. Ernst 
Assmann. Berlin: Weidmann, 1904. 
Pp. 31. 8vo. 60 pf. 


AN interesting contribution to the vexed 
question of the ship or raft of Odysseus, by 
a well-known authority on the subject. He 
brings forward evidence to shew (1) that 
Odysseus is represented on a raft in works 
of art, (2) that the word oyedia is used in 
that sense by other writers, (3) that the 
oxedia is a purely Oriental form of vessel, 
and (4) that Homer derived his conception 
from an Oriental source. Etymologically 
oxedia must be derived from the Phoenicians, 
and in Rhodes (an island with which Homer 
is associated) there is a Phoenician Schedia 
near Ialysos. Other instances of undoubted 
Phoenician influences may be traced in 
Homer. The author seems to have made 
good his contention that the vessel was a 
raft of some kind, even if the theory of its 
Oriental origin requires, as he seems to think, 
some apology. 


Die Troianischen Ausgrabungen und die Ho- 
merkritik. E, Betue, With map. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1904. Pp. 13. 8vo. [Extract 
from Neue Jahrb. fiir Klass. Altertum- 
Gesch. vii.] 80 pf. 


AN attempt to explain the reason why Homer 
should group all the stories of the heroes of 
the Greek mainland round Troy. The answer 
is to be found in the fame of a combat 
between Ajax and Hector which was tra- 
ditionally associated with the valley of the 
Scamander, and in this sense the Ajax-saga 
is the kernel of the /iiad. The other Ho- 
meric combats, the author maintains, should 
really be associated with Hellas proper, but 
were transferred to Troy by the influence of 
the Ajax story. Hector and Paris are 
genuine Greeks, and it isa Greek who wrote 
the Homeric hymn, telling of Anchises and 
Aphrodite, for a Trojan prince. Ajax was 
the real conqueror of Troy, and Athena 
lias was his patron goddess ; further, Oileus 
= IJleus,! and the cult of the hero centred 
round his tomb at Rhoiteion. In fact Ajax 
completely displaces Achilles, even as the 
slayer of Hector! The argument is inge- 
nious and spiritedly put forward ; but is too 
revolutionary for immediate general accept- 
ance. 


Zwei antike Grabanlagen bei Alexandria, 
untersucht und beschrieben von HERMANN 
Tuiersca. Pp. 18; six plates and ten 
cuts. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1904. Folio. 
30 mk. 


A and elaborately-illustrated descrip- 
tion of two large tombs at Alexandria 
explored by Dr. H. Thiersch in 1901. ‘The 
first, at Sidi-Gaber, dates from the Ptolemaic 
period, and has three chambers, the walls of 
which are decorated in the Pompeian ‘ in- 
crustation’ style, with festoons and archi- 
tectural designs ; in one chamber is a couch 
in relief, richly coloured and artistically 
designed. The decoration supports the theory 
of an Alexandrine origin for Pompeian 
wall-painting. The other tomb, in a garden 
at Alexandria, is known as the ‘Tomb of 
Adam and Eve.’ It has a long flight of steps 
leading to a large atrium, round which are 
several smaller chambers ; the architectural 
details are most elaborate, and in one chamber 
is a sacrificial niche with the sacred snake. 
It appears to have been a family vault, and 
the date is about 100 B.c. Dr. Thiersch also 
discusses the bearing of the decoration of 


1 Hence the form on vases ’1Acddns for ’OiAiddns ; 
ef. J.H.S. xviii. p. 286.—H.B.W. 
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the first tomb on Greek wall-painting, and 
the arrangement of the second in relation to 
Greek domestic and sepulchral architecture. 


Mitteilungen der Altertums-Kommission fiir 
Westfalen. Heft 3. With twenty-one 
plates and numerous cuts. Miinster : 1903. 
Pp. 132. 8vo. 10 mk. 


Tue volume includes (1) a report on a river- 
fort excavated at Haltern, by F. Koepp, with 
notes by A. Bimer and P. Wilski ; (2) finds 
on the same site and in the large camp in 
1901-02, by H. Dragendorff, with note by 
O. Dahm (coins, weapons, etc.) ; (3) explo- 
ration of the Roman camp at Knebling- 
hausen, by A. Hartmann, with note by 
C. Schuchhardt ; (4) the fort at Ascheberg 
near Burgsteinfurt, by J. H. Schmedding. 
The plates are well executed, and the whole 
forms a useful contribution to Romano- 
German archaeology ; but it is to be regret- 
ted that German type is employed for the 


text. 
H. B. Watters. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA MINOR. 


Ephesus.—The following is a summary of 
the results of the excavations carried out in 
1902 and 1903. 

At the harbour fresh architectural frag- 
ments of the quay buildings were brought 
to light. The plan of the public square 
lying E. of the Roman Agora bas been 
determined. An entrance was found at the 
S.W: corner, but the principal entrance was 
that on the W., communicating with the 
Roman Agora. An important inscription 
belonging to the first years of Hadrian’s 
reign refers to a restoration of the tesselated 
An examination of the spot shows that it had 
been found necessary to raise the level of the 
ground which surrounded the threshold of 
the gateway standing between the two open 
spaces, With this work the restoration of 
the pavement is to be connected. Another 
inscription, belonging to the last years of 
the first century B.c., gives information 
about a Record Office and sets forth the 
prices charged for certificates of birth, 
marriage, etc. 

Most of the work done in 1903 was 
carried out on the site of the Agora lying 
to the S.W. of the theatre. Entrance to 


the Agora on the W. side was obtained by a 
flight of steps leading up from the adjacent 
street. At the top of the steps was a triple 
gateway, upon which the porticoes of the 
market-abutted on either side. The build- 
ings had been erected originally in late 
Hellenistic times, but they were considerably 
altered in the first century after Christ. 
This fact receives confirmation from an 
inscription which shows that the alterations 


- Were carried out in Domitian’s time. At 


the S.E. of the Agora was a second gateway 
of marble. A dedicatory inscription proves 
that it was erected in the fourth—third 
century B.c. Several inscriptions of great 
value for topography were found. The 
following is especially interesting. ’Ayaéj 
modus 76 | 7d xpd Tod 
aidetwpiov | kat tis KéAcov | 
Katetkevacey mpo| codwy KAnpovopias | 
"Tou[ Alas] TlorevriAAys. ‘This inscription led 
to the discovery of the Library founded by 
Ti. Julius Celsus Ptolemaeanus (consul 92 
after Christ). Its E. side has been ex- 
cavated, and a series of allegorical statues 
CEmorypyn, odia, ’Apery, etc.) has been 
found. Thirteen large sculptured slabs have 
also come to light ; they represent scenes of 
combat between barbarians and Greek 
warriors upon foot, scenes of sacrifice, ete. 
One slab is of particular interest. Selene, 
winged, drives a chariot drawn by three 
deer over the sea; she is attended by Hes- 
peros and Nyx. A corresponding slab 
represents a warrior (probably intended for 
Augustus) driving a four-horse chariot over 
the allegorical figure of Ge; he is attended 
by Helios.! 
F, H. Marsnatt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. xxiv. 1904. 
Part 1. 
1. D. G. Hogarth: Three North Delta Nomes. 
(Plate and cut.) 

Describes exploration of Phthenetic, Lower Se- 
bennytic, and Diospolite nomes on north coast of 
Delta, with object of ascertaining sites of towns 
mentioned by Ptolemy and in lists of Coptic 
Bishoprics ; publishes an inscription of M. Aure- 
lius’ reign mentioning Pachnemounis, and others. 

2. F. W. Hasluck : Inscriptions from the neighbour- 
hood of Cyzicus. (Four cuts. ) 

Publishes sixty-seven, several from sculptured 
stelae. 

3. A. M. Daniel: Damophon. (Six cuts.) 

Discusses the sculptures from Lycosura ; question 
of date cannot yet be definitely settled, but pre- 


Oesterr, Jahresheftc, Beiblatt, 1904, (Part I.). 
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ponderance of evidence seems to tell on the side of 
the fourth century. 

4. T. Callander: The Tarsian Orations of Dio Chry- 
sostom. 

The orations considered with ‘reference to the 
history of Tarsus and their attitude towards its 
moral and intellectual condition. 

5. E. N. Gardiner: Phayllus and his record jump. 

Rejects the theory of a triple jump, incidentally 
shewing that Barhp means a fixed board to ‘take 
off’ from, and oxdéuua the dug-up ground to receive 
the jumper ; disposes of the epigram as having any 
authority, and regards it merely as a rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

6. K. A. McDowall: Some Greek Portraits. (Three 
plates ; four cuts. ) 

Discusses representations of Aeschylus, Agathon, 
Aeschines, and Demetrius Phalereus ; points out 
the existence of replicas of a fourth-century orig- 
inal, which must represent Aeschylus ; identifies 
an Agathon at Bonn and an Aeschines at Rome, 
also a Demetrius in the Uffizi at Florence of Ly- 
sippian type. 

7. E. Petersen: Andromeda. (Plate.) 

Republishes and discusses the B.M. vase E 169 
in connection with the literary versions of the 
story, pointing out that the figure formerly called 
Andromeda must be her lover Phineus or Agenor, 
and that the painting falls in with the Sophoclean 
version. 

8. H. S. Cronin: First Report of a journey in Pi- 
sidia, Lycaonia, and Pamphylia (Part III.). 
(Three cuts. ) 

Publishes twenty-four inscriptions, Greek and 
Latin, from Khatyn Serai, and describes the site 
of Lystra. 

9. R. M. Dawkins: Mycenaean Vases at Torcello. 
(Two cuts.) 

Describes four vases in the Museum there, point- 
ing out that the diffusion of Mycenaean pottery 
was widest in the period of decadence. 

10. C. Waldstein: The bronze statue from Cerigotto 
and the study of style. (Four cuts.) 

A reply to Frost’s article in J. H.S. xxiii., criti- 
cising modern methods of study of sculpture. 

11. F. W. Hasluck and A. E, Henderson: On the 
topography of Cyzicus. (Plate and cut.) 

Publishes plan with results of survey in 1902-03. 

12. J. A. R. Munro: Some observations on the 
Persian Wars. 3. The Campaign of Plataea. 

Suggestions offered towards clearing up difficul- 
ties in topography and movements of Greek army. 

13. Notices of Books. 

American Journal of Archaeology. 1904. 

Part 1. 


1. A. L. Frothingham, Jun.: A revised list of Roman 
Memorial and Triumphal Arches. 
Supplements and revises the article ‘Triumph- 
und Ehrenbogen’ in Baumeister’s Denkmaeler, 
which gave 125; about 500 are now known. In 
place of 80 dated and 28 undated arches the writer 
is able to give 408 in order of date, leaving 58 
undated. 
2. C. H. Weller: The Pre-Periclean Propylon of the 
Acropolis at Athens. (Six plates; four cuts.) 
The older Propylon was first uncovered in 1840, 
but the drawings then made by Bohn are unsatis- 
factory ; the site was further cleared by the writer 
in 1901, and much new information acquired. He 
restores the facade as a Doric gateway with two 
columns and antae, forming an angle of 120° with 
the Pelasgian wall; it dated from the time of 
Peisistratos. 
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3. Proceedings at the General Meeting, Cleveland, 
Dec. 1903. 
Abstracts of about twenty papers then read. 
4, Archaeological News, July-Dec. 1903. 
Notes on recent excavations and discoveries. 
B. W. 


Revue Numismatique. 1904. Part 1. 

R. Mowat. ‘ Réflexions sur l’ordre 4 suivre dans 
la confection d’un recueil général des monnaies 
antiques,’—Th. Reinach. décret de Gortyne 
introduisant la monnaie de bronze.’ This inscription 
(Samml. der gr. Dialekt Inschrift. Ill. 2, no. 5011) 
is a decree enforcing the use of the bronze coinage 
and rendering illegal the currency of the silver obols. 
Reinach assigns the inscription to the second 
century, B.C. No doubt, the State made a consider- 
able profit by using bronze pieces of nominal value 
in place of silver coins. It is curious to note that 
Gortynian obols of the period are now extremely rare, 
probably in consequence of the penalties provided in 
this decree. Reinach remarks that in Gortyna and 
other States where the Aeginetic weight-system pre- 
vailed, the mina appears to have been divided into 
85 staters (70 drachms) and not as in the Attiz 
system into 50 staters (100 drachms). This mode of 
reckoning had already been observed in the inscrip- 
tions of Delphi.—A. Blanchet. ‘Types monétaires 
gaulois imités de types romains.’—Poncet and Morel. 
‘ Le revers des monnaies dites & l’autel de Lyon.’ 
Willers has argued that the structure represented on 
the coins of Lugdunum is the orariwm of a circus. 
The present writers maintain the old view that 
it is the altar of Rome and Augustus at Lyons.— 
J. Maurice. ‘L’iconographie par les médailles des 
Empereurs romains.’ Au important paper on the 
iconography of the Emperors of the end of the third 
and of the fourth century (Diocletian, Maximian 
Hercules, Constantius Chlorus). These heads have 
often been set down as purely conventional, and 
certainly we sometimes find a head labelled Diocletian 
which is practically identical with one bearing 
another Emperor’s name. Maurice maintains that 
the portraits of each Emperor of this period can be 
distinctly made out, but at the same time he reveals 
a serious pitfall, hitherto only partially suspected by 
the numismatic student, namely that the portrait 
onacoin is not always the portrait of the Emperor 
whose name accompanies it. Babelon has already 
pointed out that a new Emperor’s name was, for 
convenience, sometimes placed round the bust of his 
lately deceased predecessor. Maurice goes farther 
and shows that at the period when there were several 
co-regent Emperors there was a regular interchange 
of Imperial effigies between the different mints ; and 
sometimes a mint was under the necessity of strikin 
coins in the name of an Emperor, the dies or mode 
of whose portrait it had not received: in this way a 
name and heal that did not really belong were con- 
joined.—E. Babelon.  ‘Variétés numismatiques. 
The xedevorhs (hortator, jussor, symphoniacus) on 
coins. Many coins of Tarentum represent Taras seated 
on his dolphin with his arms stretched out before him. 
This is not, says Babelon, the gesture of an orans, 
but the figure ‘chante et bat le celewsma’ (as the 
xeAevorhs did on a trireme to encourage the rowers), 
‘et le poisson favori de Poseidon bondit sur les flots 
au son de sa voix enchanteresse et cadencée.’ This is 
a pleasing explanation, and on some specimens the 
Taras seems to be almost clapping his hands. If one 
does not wish to go so far as Babelon, it might be 
suggested that the arms of the founder of Tarentum 
are merely stretched ripac ulterioris amore. On the 
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well-known medallion of Antoninus Pius representing 
the arrival of the serpent of Aesculapius at Rome, a 
small figure is shown in the hinder part of the vessel. 
This is well explained by Babelon as the xeAevorhs. 
It was suggested by Dressel that the hill (with its 
buildings) shown on this medallion is the Aventine 
and not the Tiber Island, as usually supposed. 
Besnier in his L’ile tibérine points out some 
difficulties in the Aventine identification. Sicyon. 
A marble statue found at Nemea was published by 
Lechat (Rev. archéol. 1903, tom. 2, p. 205; pl. xv.) 
as an ‘ Athléte vainqueur en priére.’ It represents a 
naked youth with hands raised: from each wrist a 
long knotted fillet is suspended. Babelon remarks 
that the gesture is not that of prayer and compares 
the figure with one often found on the coins of Sicyon. 
This latter figure appears to have some connexion 


with the dove that commonly figures on the money 
of the same town and Babelon suggests that the 
figure is a diviner engaged in some ‘liturgical 
gesture’ connected with ornithomancy. The fillets 
are the sacred adornments often suspended from 
cultus-statues and from the heads of sacrificial 
victims.—Reviews. (By E. Babelon). Th. Reinach’s 
Jewish Coins translated from the French by Mrs. M. 
Hill, with an appendix by G. F. Hill. In this 
edition Reinach entirely changes his view as to the 
date of the first issue of the Jewish Shekels. In the 
first edition he had assigned the issue to the first 
Revolt of the Jews, i.e. 66-70 A.D. ; now he reverts, 
with some modification, to the ‘orthodox’ opinion 
of Madden, Babelon, &c., and assigns it to the time 
of Simon Maccabaeus, 139 B.c. 
Warwick WRorH. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. 13, 4. 1904. 

K. Collin, Zur Geschichte der Nomina actionis im 
Romanischen. J. Denk, Der Angelus Templi bei 
Pseudo-Cyprian. J. Denk, Anabolium=anabo- 
ladium. A. Zimmermann, Die  lateinischen 
Personennamen auf -o,-owis, P-Z. EE. Lattes, 
Etruskisch-lateinische Wiorter und Wortformen der 
lateinischen Inschriften. VV (conclusion). Th. 
Sinko, Die descriptio orbis terrae, eine Handels- 
geographic aus dem 4. Jahrh. The text with critical 
notes. H. Stadler, Zum Corpus glossariorum. H. 
Schuchardt, Cyprianus, Koprianus. E. Wolfflin, 
Bemerkungen zu der Deseriptio orbis. M. Bonnet, 
Cambus,  subcambaster, subcalvaster, SUrosus. 
These words are given from the Passio Theclue. J. 
Grentz, Syri und Chaldaet in der Vulgata. G. 
Funaioli Lokative bei dem alteren Plinius. J. Denk, 
Adiuratio (Pseudo-?) Hieronymi. J. Denk, Aduro 
vulg.=obduro. E. Wolfflin, Das Parhomoecon als 
dreifache Allitteration in der zweiten Vershalfte. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
59. 2. 1904. 

F. Solmsen, Der Conjunctiv des siqgmatischen 
Aorists. Evidence for a subjunctive aor. in -oa- 
(lengthening of indicative -oa-). O. Hense, Der 
Costiim- und Maskenwechsel des Chors in der ar. 
Tragidie. Robert's assumption of a lacuna after 
Eumen.1031 is unlikely, as the present close of Athene’s 
speech is effective and corresponds to the last words 
spoken by the Furies. As for a donning by the 
F ieeg of purple robes and masks of milder aspect 
during the recital of the lost lines, it ought to have 
taken place, if necessary at all, at 1. 900 (but 990-995 
shew it still had @oBepa mpéowma) and could hardly 
be effected as R. assumes it was in the orchestra, 
Even in the Alcestis, where we might expect the 
chorus to put on mourning at least behind the scenes, 
it is improbable that it did so, E. Ritterling, Epi- 
graphische Beitrage zur rimischen Geschichte. Wars 
in FE. under Mareus. C. Fries, Alexandrinische Unter- 
suchungen. Influence of Egyptian literature on 
Alexandrine : ¢.g., a passage of Maneros suggests 
that the idea of the Archytas ode (the resemblance 
of which to certain parts of the Anthology points to an 
Alexandrine original) was a favourite in Egypt ; one 
form of Maneros reminds us of Propertius’ last elegy ; 
the speaking door or nut-tree has parallels in Oriental 
lit. K. Dieterich, Bedewtungsgeschichte griechischer 
Worte. xwpa, aypés, Keun, 
Mod. Gk. rémos, xwpagi, xwpid, xdpa, TIdAn, 


tela; kaipds, xpdvos, €ros = evKaipla Kaipds, 
xpévos. P. Hildebrandt, Bettrdge zur Textgestaliung 
des scholiasta Bohbiensis. D. Miilder, “Exropos 
avalpeois. A composition by the author of the J/ias, 
in which he combines two old epic fragments (one 
in which H. stands at the gate looking out for and 
eager to meet Achilles, the other representing him as 
surprised by that hero and cut off from the city), 
adding to them the idea of a race for life. F. Wil- 
helm, TZibulliana. The influence upon the Alex- 
andrine poets of the New Comedy and philosophers 
treating the theme of love is traceable in Latin 
elegy : exx. drawn mainly from 2. 3, 4. 13. 
Kirchner Zur Zusammensetzung der Phylen 
Antigonis und Demetrias. A. v. Domaszewski, 
Untersuchungen zur rim. Kaisergeschichte VI. 
Political allusions of those parts of Hor. Od. 3. 2-6 
in which Augustus’ virtues are described. In Mis- 
cellen, LL. Radermacher discusses BavBo, G. Knaack 
Margites, V. Szelinski continues Zu den Sprichwértern 
der Rimer, A. Brinkmann emends a passage of 
Galen’s rep! rijs iarpixijs éumeptas. 

Neue Jahrbiicher fur das Klassische 
Altertum, etc. Vol. xiii. 4. 1904. 

V. Gardthausen, Kaiser Augustus, E. Meyer’s view 
that Aug. really wished to restore the Republican 
constitution is opposed, E. Lammert, Die nevesten 
Forschungen auf antiken Schlachtfeldern in Griechen- 
land (concluded from Part 3). Continues the account 
of Sellasia, with a defence of the writer’s previous 
published account of the Macedonian 
In an addendum it is noted that G. Sotiriades (Das 
Schlachtfeld von Chéronea, etc.) has proved that the 
Macedonian Pelyandrion lay further down the river 
than the tumulus at the W. end of the Acontion- 
range: we cannot then accept Kromayer’s site for the 
bmepdetio: (the high ground which helped 
Philip so much) and must place the battle-field 
further E. F. Kuntze Die Legende von der guten 
Tochter in Wort und Bild. Valerius Maximus knew 
two versions, one in which a father’s, the other 
in which a mother’s life is saved. The former is 
the older, and is found in Nonnos, popular tradition, 
and art. ‘The other prevails in the various verse and 
prose accounts which begin with the thirteenth 
century. A representation of the scene recently dis- 
covered at Pompeii preserves the names (Pero and 
Mycon) as given by Valerius. M. Hennig, Uber 
Ideen in der Geschichte. K. Brugmann’s Kurze 
vergl. Grammatik der indog. Sprachen is highly 
praised by H. Meltzer, and C. Wachsmuth’s Athen 
favourably noticed by W. Ruge. 
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